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The Lands of the Bible are an unfailing treasury 
of illustrations of the truths of the Bible. Dr. Lud- 
low gives to our readers a beautiful illustration of 
Syrian Forgiveness, which puts a fresh meaning into 
the idea of that forgiveness which God promises to 
his people, and which David found cause to rejoice in, 


An article from Professor Austin Phelps is always 
welcomed by our readers. His exhibif in our col- 
umns this week, of the true happiness of the Christian 
believer’s life, has an added appropriateness in con- 
junction with the study of the psalms of David, which 
have so much to say of the blessedness of waiting on 
and of trusting in the Lord. 


Few men realize how much of themselves they put 
‘into their handiwork, and how quickly a skilled 
observer can get at the secrets of culture and of char- 
acter, by the reading of a few lines written by another 
person, or by listening to a few words spoken by him. 
- There is a great deal of truthfulness in the story of 
the medical student who had called on a professor to 
learn when he might present himself for examination. 
The professor declared that he would examine him now, 
“ But,” objected the student, who was not prepared for 
. examination just then, “I must catch a train in half an 
hour.” “Come along, sir,” said the professor sternly ; 
“you don’t know what a monstrous sight of ignorance 
can be displayed in half an hour.” That isa thing which 
very few of us realize; but it is one which is worth 
remembering for all that. Some of us could display 





all that we know in half an hour; butthat is nothing 
in comparison with the immense amount of ignorance, 
or of meanness, or of malice, which can be displayed, 
all unconsciously, in the same time. And the worst 
of it is that there is no way of preventing such a dis- 
play except by building one’s self in the knowledge 
which drives out ignorance, the nobility which expels 
meanness, and the generosity which annihilates malice. 
The only sure way to appear learned or noble or gen- 
erous is to become learned or noble or generous ; and 
the path towards that goal of achievement is to spend 
less time in trying to seem what you desire to be, and 
more time in trying to be what you desire to seem. 


If you would reach that whichis most distinctively 
human in man, you will find it in sorrow rather than 
in joy, in suffering rather than in pleasure. Even 
the school-boy’s voice takes a softer tone when he 
reads of the parting of Hector and Andromache, of 
the passionate heart-break of Dido, of the thankless 
love which Catullus lamented ; and the poets them- 
selves surpass themselves when they sing of the pathos 
of human life, rather than of its joy or its splendor. 
Anguish penetrates the heart more deeply than enjoy- 
ment. Dante’s Hell and Purgatory are living, 
writhing things; his Paradise is pale, passionless, and 
dead ; Milton’s Paradise Regained is only an echo to 
his Paradise Lost. The songs which appeal to all 
hearts are the songs of patient suffering and unsatis- 
fied longing; for not all men have stood on the 
heights of lofty sentiment or unselfish endeavor; but 
all have stood at one time or another in the valley of 
pain. Herein there isa gate of opportunity for the 
wise teacher. When no other gate is open, a kindly 
look or tone may cause the gate of a common sym- 
pathy in human suffering to be unbarred. Men’s 
pleasures are too often selfish, and tend to close the 
heart; their sufferings link them with all other men, 
and break down the bolts and bars which selfishness 
has framed. If others have suffered, the purpose of 
that suffering may have been to open their hearts 
that you might enter in with words of comfort and 
consolation and instruction; if you have suffered, 
perhaps it was that thereby you might gain a key to 
other’s hearts. 


“ One good turn deserves another.” That is a truth 
which we all make our own—with our own under- 
standing of it. It may mean that every good turn 
deserves a return ; but that is not the idea that most 
persons attach to it. The more common way of look- 
ing at it is, that if a man does us one good turn he 
ought to do us another. There is no mistake about 


this. Lf we subscribe a certain amount in behalf of | 


a good cause this year, we are expected to give at 
least the same amount next year. If we should sub- 
scribe the same amount to that cause for half a dozen 
years in succession, the collector would call on us, 


after that, with an air of assured confidence if not of 
and if | 


positive authority, for our “ usual donation ;” 
we should say we had nothing to give him when he | 
came, he would be more inclined to count us close- | 
fisted or stingy than if we had never given any- 
thing to the cause which he represented ; for “ one 
good turn deserves another,” you know. 


assist a struggling tradesman in his business either 
by purchases of him, or by what he calls “ loans” 


So, again, | 
if we help a poor family month after month, or | 


to him, the person so many times assisted comes 
to take it for granted that he shall be assisted 
again in a like emergency; for “one good turn 
deserves another,” you know. There are few of 
us who do not, in one thing or another, act on the idea 
that that which we have been accustomed to receive, 
we are somehow entitled to continue to receive, even 
though at first we recognized its bestowal as an 
act of grace. If, indeed, any of us are above this sel- 
fish view of our relations to our fellows, do we not 
act on the idea with reference to our God? Is it not 
true, that, in matters of bodily health, of business 
prosperity, of the safety and comfort of our dear ones, 
we come to feel that we are in a measure entitled to 
receive that which we have been accustomed to 
receive? Instead of counting each benefit from God 
as a fresh act of grace on his part, do we not incline 
to think that it is no more than our fair desert for us 
to have from God at least as many good things— 
things according to our own mind—as we have had 
from him in our common experience hitherto? And 
now is this a fair way of looking at either God’s gifts, 
or at our fellow-man’s gifts? It isa common way ; 
but is it any fairer for all that ? 





TO-MORROW WISER THAN TO-DAY. 


All days meet all other days. The roots of the 
present strike down toa past eternity; its branches 
stretch forth to the eternity which is to be. All days 
are bounded from all other days; yet no day is sepa- 
rate and self-complete. It is only a shining pearl on 
a thread of gold; it is preceded and succeeded by a 
universal order, wherein it has its own fixed and 
essential place, upon which its existence and its sig- 
nificance depend. As the days go on, each gathers 
into itself the wealth and the wisdom of the others, 
and adds its own little quota to the ever-increasing 
store. 

There is a series of popular proverbs bearing upon 
the relation of day to day; but like most other prov- 
erbs, these represent only one side of the truth, and 
are alternately wise or foolish as they are interpreted 
for half-truths or for whole truths. Thus in English 
we have the popular adage: “ Never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day,”—an excellent 
principle upon which to act in regard to many details 
of practical life, but one which, after all, represents a 
half-truth rather than a universal principle. . For it 
only becomes a whole truth when it is limited by that 
other proverb which occurs so often in the Russian 
folk-stories, and which, though also in itself only a 
_half-truth, has a wider and a clearer sweep: “To- 
| morrow is wiser than to-day.” In the folk-stories 
this sentence is generally the only comfort of some 
enchanted maiden with an impossible task set before 
her for performance on the morrow, as she lies down 
helplessly at night ; and the morning always sees the 
new wisdom which makes the impossible possible. 
Interpreted in terms of our modern, unfairylike life, 
the proverb means, that there are many things which 
| might be done to-day half-heartedly and only half- 
| successfully, which can be done to-morrow with a 
greater enthusiasm, a clearer knowledge, and a more 
assured success. 
| There are two sets of problems before men—prob- 


[lems of to-day and problems of to-morrow. The 
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problems of to-day press upon us now; the problems 
of to-morrow are seen and dreaded afar off, and our 
fears and our hopes are constantly adding new prob: 
lems to to-morrow’'s store, as if those which come to 
us in the course of nature and by the providence of 
God were not enough. The problems of to-day are 
comparatively slight in view of the possibilities of the 
future; and He who sends us our daily problems 
sends also with them the daily wisdom which is to 
lead to their solution. There is no problem whose 
solving is an immediate duty, for which God sends 
not also immediate wisdom. Many as are the 
questions—questions of deep importance in life and 
character—which press upon us every day for answer, 
there is none whose answering is a duty, which can- 
not be answered in its proper time so far as it is a 
duty. The wisdom of to-day is sufficient for the 
problems of to-day. 


But unfortunately the tendency of human nature 
is to pile up to-morrow’s problems upon the wisdom 
of to-day. Little wonder is it that to-day’s wisdom is 
often overwhelmed beneath the burden of problems 
that were meant for the wiser wisdom of to-morrow. 
As well might the stomach attempt to digest next 
year’s food to-day, as the brain attempt to solve to- 
morrow’s problems through means of to-day’s wisdom- 
As reasonably might the school-boy, just beginning 
the study of algebra, sit down to the attempt to solve, 
with his newly acquired knowledge only, the prob- 
lems of the higher mathematics. The wisdom of to- 
day is indeed powerless before the problems of to- 
morrow. If you could bring to bear upon a child 
just beginning to learn to read, the cumulative 
force of all the problems which he will have to face 
in the years of school and college life, and in those 
earnest years to which school and college are but the 
portals, you would craze his brain, and destroy his 
chance of scholarship forever. The day cannot bear 
the burden of the years; “sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” 

The only wisdom which will be strong enough to 
bear the burdens of to-morrow, is the wisdom of to- 
morrow. The child cons his simple lesson of to-day, 
and when to-morrow comes he has gained new wisdom 
for the morrow’s harder lesson. As he progresses in 
his studies, every morrow rises upon him with a clearer 
light ; every to-morrow is wiser than to-day. So the 
progression goes on, every day bringing new prob- 
lems, and every day bringing new wisdom to meet 
these problems. So it is in school life, so it is in all 
life. Day adds strength to day, and he who knows to 
use the strength of the day, only for the task of the 
day, will have no reason to complain that greater 
burdens than he can bear, are laid upon him. Each 
problem of the day, solved in its fitting time, is itself 
an earnest of the larger wisdom of to-morrow. It is 
one of the essential conditions without which the 
promise of to-morrow cannot be fulfilled; it is the 
foundation upon which the building of the future is 
to be raised. 


This order in the individual life is but a repetition 
of that order through which God is lifting back 
redeemed humanity to its lost estate. For man, as 
well as for men, each to-morrow is wiser than to-day. 
As our Christian civilization advances, new problems, 
undreamed of a eentury or two ago, rise to the front, 
and clamor for solution, But step by step with the 
new state of things which awakens these problems, 
marches the new wisdom which is to solve them. The 
day of human power, of human knowledge, of human 
wisdom, is growing; and the to-morrow which our 
children will see shall be wiser than the to-day in the 
wisdom of which so many of us exult. As we look 
back and compare the yesterday of civilization with 
its to-day, we gain some faint glimpse of how great 
shall be the wisdom of its to-morrow. For we know, 
that 

“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened, with the process 
of the suns,” 


This is the true evolution—the divine evolution—in 
which the wisdom of God is daily entering into, and 





finding a larger acceptance in the hearts of men— 
through which each to-morrow becomes wiser in the 
wisdom of God than to-day. 

In view of these facts, how foolish it is to look 
ahead with fear for the problems of to-morrow. We 
have only to live a day at atime, not a year at a time, 
nor a life at a time. No one could climb from the 
bottom to the top of a tall ladder in a single step ; 
nor is there any need why one should trouble himself 
about the height of the ladder, he has only to climba 
single round at atime. To marshal in dread array 
all the problems which we must, or which we suppose 
we must, meet in the future, is only to trouble our- 
selves with unreal fears. All things look larger when 
seen through the mist ; and a very small pigmy may 
impress us, under these circumstances, as a very 
respectable giant. How many a suicide might have 
been prevented, if people had always remembered that 
one need never live more than a day at a time—that 
the burdens of the seemingly hopeless years are the 
burdens of the years, and not of to-day. How many 
a crime might be prevented in the future, if people 
would but be content to wait for the wisdom of to- 
morrow. 

If, however, men will look ahead, why, instead of 
looking out with fear for to-morrow’s problems, should 
they not look out with hope for to-morrow’s wisdom ? 
To-morrow’s wisdom is just as sure as to-morrow’s 
problems, both to the individual and to the race. For 
universal man there will come a time when people 
will look back upon the science and the literature of 
to-day, and mention them only with a smile. The 
problems which we foresee dimly in the future need 
not trouble us; abler minds than ours will take them 
up after we have departed, and carry them to a right 
solution. Instead of the destruction which our Baal- 
prophets are predicting for our children’s children, 
these shall see the glory and the wonder of a day 
brighter than any which we have seen. And as for 
the problems which remain to be solved in our indi- 
vidual lives, we know that our childhood’s wisdom 
could not even comprehend, much less solve, the 
problems of our manhood and womanhood. But 
with manhood and womanhood came the wisdom 
which enabled us to answer these problems. And the 
problems of the future will be met and answered in 
the same manner—each in its own day—to-morrow’s 
problems with the wisdom which is of to-morrow. 

To-morrow is wiser than to-day; “be not, there- 
fore, anxious for the morrow: for the morrow will be 
anxious for itself.” This is the teaching of our Lord ; 
this is the universal teaching of Scripture. Will the 
future place us in some position of special duty and 
of special danger, wherein we need a greater wisdom 
than our own? “ Be not anxious how or what ye 
shall speak: for it shall be given you in that hour 
what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” 
There is need of patience and of faith ; for sometimes, 
do what we will, the future will seem dark and cheer- 
less. Patience will enable us to bear the burdens of 
the day, and to wait quietly for the wisdom of to-mor- 
row. Faith will enable us to find hope and comfort 
in the knowledge that God’s promises stand sure ; and 
that as the future will bring no temptation with 
which he will not also provide a way of escape, so 
neither will it bring any problem for which his wis- 
dom will not suffice. God is not a God who is afar 
off. “The Lord is at hand. In nothing be anxious ; 
but in everything, by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto 
God. And the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, shall guard your hearts and your thoughts 
in Christ Jesus.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


After all the centuries of Bible study, there is more of 
interest to-day in the details of the Old Testament story, 
than at any time before since the pages of that story 
were first written. From all sides there come to us questions 
concerning one point and another in the history of 
David and Absalom; including points which have been 





settled long ago, and yet other points which have been 
much discussed without a settlement. That question 
concerning David’s mother is still open in the minds of 
many. It isa New York correspondent who now writes 
about it, saying : 

I have been a constant and interested reader of your execilon® 
paper for some years ; and have been wonderfully helped im my 
work, and blessed personally by its perusal, Ina recent num- 
ber I was interested in the letter and answer relating to 
“ David’s mother.” The question arose in our school, and i¢ 
was answered by a comparison of 2 Samuel 17: 25, and ! 
Chronicles 2: 13-16. Is this a wrong conclusion, that Nahas 
was the mother of David? If space allows, will you kindy 
give us information ? 


Tf only it could be shown that Nahash was a woman, and 
not a man, and that being a woman she was the only 
wife of Jesse, then, indeed, it would be fair to conclude 
that Nahash was the mother of David. But Nahash is 
elsewhere given as a man’s name (see | Sam, 10:2; 
11:1,;12:12), and although it may have been also a 
woman’s name, there is no proof that it was so. In the 
passage cited (2 Sam. 17 : 25) it is Abigail, not Nahash, 
who is sister to Zeruiah. It is an old Jewish tradition, 
that Nahash was another name of Jesse, and it is often 
so indicated in our Bible-margin. Another view is, that 
the unnamed mother of David had been a wife of 
Nahash before she was the wife of Jesse. Yet another 
view is, that Nahash was the name of a second wife of 
Jesse, and was the mother of the daughters named, but 
not of David and his brethren. Again, there are those 
who would find the name of David’s mother in Nahash: 
but at the best this cannot be accepted as an obvious fact. 


Another point concerning David’s story is raised by a 
thoughtful writer from Texas, who says: 


In preparing the lesson on “ Absalom’s Rebellion,’ I recalled 
a piece of biblical erudition given me some years ago By an 
old lady ; but it was some time before I could find the proof 
texts. I think the result may be of interest to your readers, 
By comparing 2Samuel 11: 3 and 2 Samuel 23: 34, is there not a 
strong probability that Bath-sheba was a grand-daughter of 
Ahithophel? And does this not account for, and almost justify, 
his defection from David ? 


There seems little reason for doubting that Ahithophel 
was the grandfather of Bath-sheba; and it has long been 
the Jewish opinion that this fact accounts for his turn- 
ing against David in the conspiracy of Absalom. Most 
modern biblical scholars take this view of the case. 
But, while the relationship is not to be questioned, the 
conclusion that this caused the defection of Ahithophel 
does not seem a fair ove. With the Oriental idea of the 
power and the place of the sovereign, Bath-sheba would 
not have been looked upon as the party wronged by the 
unjust course of David. It was Uriah who was the 
injured party. Had Ahithophel been Ais grandfather, 
the case would be a clear one as to the reas>n for Abith- 
ophel’s course. But Bath-sheba was given a place as the 
favorite queen in the palace of David, a place which she 
retained to the last, even to the securing of the succession 
of the throne to her son, against the rights of the elder 
son. That would hardly have been cherished by Ahith- 
ophel as a grievous wrong against his kinswoman. Rec- 
ognizing the fact, as we must, that Ahithophel was not 
only the trusted counsellor, the ‘“‘own familiar friend,” 
of David, but was also the kinsman of David’s favorite 
wife, the enormity of his unsuspected treachery rises up 
into larger prominence, and gives him more fittingly 
the place of the prototype of Judas. 


Finally, there comes from a New York correspondent, 
a criticism on the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s sug- 
gestion, that Absalom was “ caught by his beautiful hair 
in the tangled branches of an oak-tree,’’ whereas the 
Bible text says that Absalom’s “ head caught hold of the 
oak.” And this criticism is one very commonly made 
against biblical commentators, and often made with a 
sneer, as if the commentator had not observed that the 
word “head,” and not the word “hair,” is in the 
text in question. But Dr. Robinson, like most care. 
ful students of the text, from the days of the old Jewish 
rabbins down to Dean Stanley and Dr. Geikie, inclines 
¢o the opinion that Absalom’s hair was caught in the 
branches of the tree, when his head was caught there, 
That certainly is a most reasonable view of the case. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise? Absalom’s hair 
was unquestionably outside of his head, and not inside; 
and it would not have been an easy matter for his head 
to have caught in the “thick boughs of a great oak,” 
without at the same time catching the great mass of hair 
which “was heavy on him ” (see 2 Sam. 14: 26). What 
does our New York correspondent suppose was the mode 
by which Absalom’s “head ” was caught without catch- 
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ing his “hair”? Does he suppose that Absalom’s head 
was caught where his hair was short?” Possibly, he 
thinks that Absalom’s head was caught by the ears, or 
by the nose, or by the eyelids. All that is within the 
range of possibility, but not of probability. Wellnigh 
all the Jewish and Christian scholars who have looked 
into this question incline to the opinion that it was the 
abundant hair, which we know was on the outside of 
Absalom’s head, and not the bare head itself, which was 
caught in the branches—or, to be literal, the “ thick 
boughs ;” for the Bible does not say “ the branches” of 
a great oak; that, in fact, when his head was caught, he 
had no “ hair-breadth escape.” Yet the question is an 
open one, if it be deemed worthy of discussion. 








THE PENNYROYAL. 
BY MARY K. A, STONE, 


Oh! modest little lane-side herb, 
My eager feet have pressed, 
I had not known you—growing low— 
Save by your sweets confessed ! 
Within your leafy spikes of green, 
You hide your healing store, 
‘Till, brushed by passing step, you yield 
Their perfume o’er and o’er. 


Would that my thought, my life, might be 
Like yours, so wholly true, 
That breeze, or foot, or noon-tide heat, 
Should prove but wakening clue 
To lowly deeds of helpfulness, 
With love’s rare fragrance fraught, — 
The lure for balm as freshly cool 
As this that came unsought! 





IS THE BELIEVER’S LIFE A HAPPY ONE? 
BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


Richard Baxter was a life-long sufferer. 
disease kept him for years at death’s door. “ [ live with 
one foot in the grave,” he used to say. For twenty 
years he probably did not know the sensations of health 
The jubilant spring of life in other men became a for- 
gotten joy tohim. Asif this were not enough, he was 
persecuted for his religion. For preaching five sermons 
he was condemned to imprisonment for five years. 
Sermons were costly luxuries in those days: a year of 
prison-life for each one! He escaped only by the inter- 
position of his physician, who swore that the execution 
of the sentence would cost him his life. 

Not a very fascinating life, this, to a looker-on! We 
should have not thought him querulous against the 
providence of God, if he had been the author of an 
essay published not long ago, entitled, “Is Life Worth 
Living?” But the invalid and persecuted preacher 
published no such thing as that. He had no time to 
ask or answer such a question. He was living, and he 
made the best of it by living to some purpose. He pub- 
lished a hundred and forty-five distinct works in the 
intervals of his pains. He was one of the busiest of men, 
as, indeed, Christian invalids have commonly been. 

Of all men in the world, he was the one who was 
moved to write “The Saint’s Rest.” And so under- 
standingly did he write of it, that to a million of readers 
since his day, it has seemed as if he must have had a 
foretaste of the heavenly blessedness himself. It is sup- 
posed that nearly half a million of copies of that book 
have been published, and the popular verdict upon it 
has everywhere been the same. It is one of the few 
books so profoundly written from the heart, that their 
msight into truth borders on inspiration. 

Dante wrote of Purgatory so feelingly, that people, 
meeting him on the street, used to say, “ There goes the 
man who has been in hell.” ‘To Baxter’s million readerg 
it has seemed that he must haye been on the other side 
of the “ great gulf.” Such are the contrasts and contra. 
dictions of Christian living. Suffering men are the hap- 
piest men. Women on beds of anguish sing most honestly 
our hymns of Christian triumph. Men in prisons know 
most of Christian liberty. People who have least of this 
world have most luminous foresight of heaven. Sorrrowful, 
yetalwaysrejoicing; poor, yet making many rich; having 
nothing, yet possessing all things; such ideally is the 
privilege of holy living. 

St. Paul appears to have been another of the great 
Christian contradictions. As one reads his autobiog- 
raphy, it does seem to lend reason to the” conundrum, 
“Ts life worth living?” He is a man of bold nerve, 
who would select St. Paul’s life as the model of his own. 


Incurable 





On the human scale of measurement, the apostle cannot 
be pronounced a happy man. He was not hilarious in 
his temperament. He did not sing comic songs. Men 
who do, cannot make much of him. The world would 
not call his life a lucky one. It went hard with him at 
the best. What a history of ill-luck he gives us! 
Flogged like a slave in the market-place five times, and 
three times in court; shipwrecked three times; pelted 
with stones by vagabonds till he was left for dead; in 
prisons so many that he does not count them; hungry, 
cold, thirsty, naked, robbed ; hunted by murderers, with 
nothing but a wicker basket between him and death; 
betrayed by friends whom he trusted and prayed for; 
in the city, in the country, in the wilderness, on the sea, 
everywhere in the wide world, beset by dangers; always 
guiltless, yet always an outlaw; he was saved at last 
from being clothed with pitch and used as a candle to 
light the streets of Rome, by having his head cut off. 
And as if the cruelty of man were not enough, he must 
find the Devil on his track, and must put to hazard body 
and soul in fight with invisible foes, more ferocious than 
the beasts of Ephesus. 

No, this “ bald-pated Galilean,” as Lucian contemp- 
tuously calls him, was not a lucky man. I have some- 
where read of a man who, on a journey of many weeks, 
encountered so many accidents from broken bridges, 
and wrecked rail-cars, and mountain freshets, and stray 
pistol-shots, and runaway horses, and a stroke of light- 
ning, that at last his fellow-passengers, on the last stage 
of his journey, on hearing his story, declared that a curse 
was on him, and he would surely die of it, and they hur- 
ried out of the car which he had entered with them- 
They would not risk their lives in company with a man 
whom all the Fates and all the fiends pursued so malig- 
nantly, So, judging in the world’s way, we should say 
of this old Jew of Tarsus, that the “stars in their 
courses fought against” him He was born to misfor- 
tune, and wise men, who valued their lives, would fight 
shy of him. 

Yet, of all men in the world, this man is the one 
to say, “I will glory in my infirmites.” This hunted 
and outlawed man is the man to tell us what a blessed 
thing life is, how grandly worth living, what a good 
fight it is, full of what magnificent chances, what a pre- 
cious thing suffering is, and what a lordly coronation 
glorifies it at the end. This is the man who goes to his 
grave exultingly, and celebrates a victory over death. He 
really seems to have been one of the happiest of men, 
yet one of the most illustrious of sufferers. Where in 
all history shall we find his peer—his peer in sorrow, his 
peer in joy? 

What is the secret of it all? Christian history is full 
of such contradictions. Unwritten biography abounds 
with them. Men and women are now living such lives 
in secret. The world does not know them, and never 
will, while time lasts. But they are a great multitude 
whom no man can number. Not that there are many 
Baxters, or a crowd of St. Pauls. But thereis an innu- 
merable host of plain men and women, and children even, 
whose lives do approximate and honestly claim rank 
with illustrious saints. Martyrs, as a class, have been 
the most cheerful of men. This is the Christian theory 
of holy living—that such life is a victory, not a conflict 
only, and least of all is it a losing fight. The “Saint’s 
Rest” begins here: Baxter only told in plain words what 
he knew. Conquest of death, and triumph over the 
grave, are initiated here in ten thousand Christian homes, 
The Psalm of Life, as it is sung at countless firesides, is a 
jubilant one. 

This is the Christian ideal of life. But what is the 
secret of it? Can aman enjoy pain? Does God expect 
us to be happy on a rack? Are thumbscrews and Scotch 
“boots” delectable playthings? Is crucifixion a com- 
edy? An old legend tells of a species of animals which 
live in fire. They dance on burning coals. They frolic 
in a furnace at white heat. Are men and women made 
of stuff so sympathetic with fire? We, who are not Bax- 
ters and St. Pauls, but only men of common sort, want 
a solution of the mystery. Some of us are weary—very 
weary of life, and need the solution desperately. In the 
watches of the night we sometimes cry out: “Oh! that 
I had the wings of a dove! Come Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.” 

But this, so long as God prolongs our days, is not 
healthy Christian living. It is nowhere enjoined or 
approved in the Scriptures. Men often do not know 
their own minds when they say that they desire death. 
Men who talk much in that strain, fight for dear life, 
when the need comes, like other men. And they ought 
to do it. They are better men in wishing to live, than 
they are in wishing to die. But the Christian ideal soars 
above all morbid moods, and the secret of it is an open 





one. It belongs to the very alphabet of holy living. - 
Great men and wise men and saints have no monopoly 
of it, It lies in the simple principle that men should find 
their happiness in the things which God enjoys. Surely 
that which is sufficient for him, ought to be sufficient for 
us. That which fills infinite capacities, and employs in 
blessed activity infinite powers, ought to be enough to 
fill to the brim our little selves; and this in spite of 
pain and disease and bereavement and death. 


Let us not overlook here the fact that God does not sit 
aloft in remote and inaccessible seclusion from our 
human trials. They are more real to God than they are 
to us. No being in the universe feels the woes of human 
life so deeply as he feels them. Not one pang of suffer- 
ing rasps any human nerve which God does not appro- 
priate as if it were his own. This is the working of infinite 
sympathies in the heart of a loving Creator. “In all 
their affliction he was afflicted.” Yet over and above 
the billows of human sorrow, the blessedness of God 
remains intact. In those very sorrows he finds cause of 
joy, because they are the instruments of his own benevo- 
lence. They have never taken him by surprise. He has 
made no mistakes in them; nor has he ever permitted one 
of them which he could not use, to more loving purpose 
than he could use ease and comfort and indulgence in 
its place. He is blessed, therefore, not only in spite of 
them, but in them. And the principle of Christian liv- 
ing is that what God enjoys we can enjoy. 

For example, the works of God, the word of God, the 
plans of God in redemption, the joy of God in Christ, his 
delight in his own love to man, his enjoyment of his own 
perfections, his outgoings of benevolence to the holy 
universe, his complacency in the reciprocated love of 
angels and of saints, his beneficent vigilance over human 
sorrows, his blessed foresight of their fruits in the holi- 
ness and happiness of men—all these objective tributay 
ries to the infinite ocean of felicity which fills the heart 
of God, are equally fitted to be tributaries to ours, Why 
uot? Are we not made in God’s image? Are we not 
like him in our better nature? Why not like him, then, 
in our resources of joy? 

These were the resources of the happiness of Christ. 
This was the nature of the joy set before him. “I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of. My meat is to do the 
will of my Father.” The true value of any human life 
consists in just that—identifying it with the life of God. 
In such supreme alliance, no man can be unhappy. 
And no man can be happy without it. Life without 
Ged is not worth living. All that afflicts men here is 
one dull, dead weight of woe, unless it is lifted and 
upborne by God. The testimony of the ages to such a 
life’s worth might be given in one universal wail, going 
up to heaven in the words of the patriarch: “ Few and 
and evil have been the days of the years of my 
pilgrimage.” 

I know that there seems to be an wireality in such a 
theory of life as this. The life of Goud seems very high 
up and very far away. The very word we use to express 
it is a stringe one to human thought. We call it nog 
happiness, but blessedness,—a word which we remand 
to the dialect of prayer and of the pulpit. It is more 
natural to us to live on a lower level. We prefer to live 
as men live, not as God lives. Said the Duke of Ormond, 
grieving over the loss of his favorite son, “I would rather 
have my dead son than the living sons in all Christen- 
dom.” That was natural inastricken father. God didnot 
blame him for it. But there is a higher plane of life 
which was open to him, if he could but have raised him- 
self to it. John Eliot realized it when he said, “ [have 
had six sons, and [ bless God they are all either with 
Christ or in Christ.’”’ This is the vital secret, “with 
Christ or in Christ;” and there is no mysticism about 
it. There is nothing unpractical in it, to common men 
in common life. 

There is such a thing as living in sympathy with God, 
It is the most real thing there is in any man’s life. 
Christ has come to us to make it a reality. The fruit of 
it is to make us participants of the life which God lives, 
His will becomes our will, his plans ours, his joy ours, 
We become one with him, as Christ was and is. Whether 
such a live is worth living admits of but one answer. 


Jeremy Taylor, the illustrious preacher at Golden 
Grove, himself asuffering and sonietimes persecuted man, 
in a sermon on a theme kindred to the one before us, 
after enumerating vividly life’s trials, says, “‘ They have 
taken all from me. What now? Let me look about 
me. Unless’ I list, they have not taken away my merry 
countenance, and my cheerful! spirit, and my good con- 
science. They still have left me God’s providence and 
Christ’s promises, and my religion, and my hopes of 
heaven. I can delight in all that in which God delights, 
and ip God himself. He that hath so many causes of 
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joy, and so great, must be very much in love with sor- 


tow, who loses all these pleasures, and chooses to sit 


down on his own little handful of thorns.” 





SYRIAN FORGIVENESS: 


A Lear rrom «a TRAVELER’s Diary. 
BY JAMES M,. LUDLOW, D.D. 


We left camp, under the walls of ancient Tiberias, 
about sunrise, for the exploration of the shores of Gen- 
nesaret, Ibrahim, our “big sheikh,” gave orders that 
the tents should be pitched for the night at the meadow 
of Khan Minyeh, some ten miles to the north, the site, 
according to Professor Robinson, of Capernaum. 

The day was a tiresome one. Nothing but our intense 
interest in that sacred sea would have sustained our 
energies for so many hours under the fiery reflection of 
the sun from its surface. A strange fascination drew us 
through stifling ravines, where the lizards seemed too 
sluggish to notice us. With torn clothing and skin we 
pushed through dense thickets of rank and prickly 
vegetation, that we might find traces of the cities which, 
under the Master’s curse, had disappeared, and left those 
once crowded shores to silence and death. We pro- 
jonged the day to our utmost endurance of fatigue and 
hunger, feeling confident that Eliezar, our camp-placer, 
was ready to welcome us to our carpeted tents; that 
Yosef had prepared the flowing bowls of spring water 
for our ablutions; and that Antoine, our Italo-Russian- 
Syro-Phenician cook (we could never make out his 
nationality by comparing the stories he told of his origin) 
was waiting to salute us with the dinner-horn. If Ibra- 
him had pride in the fact that his men had never failed 
to meet the expectation of a party of tourists, we had 
equal complaisance in it. Esau did not long for his 
bread and lentiles, that day he came in faint from the 
fields, more than we did for the flesh-pots whose savor 
filled our imagination. 

But alas for human confidence! As our clumsy boat 
grated on the pebbly beach at Khan Minyeh, Antoine’s 
horn was as silent as the pipings of the boys in Caper- 
naum. Yosef did not meet us with the salaam, “ All 
right, ah! Howadji!” as, raising one tent door after 
another, he was accustomed to bow us into our apart- 
ments. Indeed, but half the tents were up. Mules were 
patiently waiting to be relieved of their packs. The 
rattle of tin pans, and the angry voices of potato-peelers 
and dish-washers, screeching in high falsetto their 
mutual criminations, gave the doleful intelligence that 
dinner was but dimly prophetic. 

The face of Ibrahim was flushed with wrath, as an 
Indian’s with war-paint. And well it might be. He 
prided himself on keeping the best camp in Palestine. 
Yet here was downright insurrection. He was disgraced 
in the eyes of foreigners. Something must be done to 
restore his equanimity and reputation, Summoning the 
chief cook, chief bed-maker, and chief muleteer, he sent 
them reeling one after another across the camp court 
under the tremendous blows of his fists. Having thus 
worked off his surplus anger, he resolved himself into an 
investigating committee and began an orderly inquiry. 
One by one the men exonerated themselves, except 
Antoine. To evident guilt for the delay, he added the 
more dangerous crime of using insulting words to Ibra- 
him. For this he got a good beating, was summarily 
dismissed the service and driven out of camp. 

This was severe punishment. He would lose his 
wages for half the expedition, and, the season being 
advanced for tavel, would perhaps get no other employ- 
ment for the year. Besides, he was many days’ journey 
from his home, to reach which he must steal his way 
between Bedawin villages, whose inhabitants were just 
then excited against the men from Mount Lebanon 
(where most of ours lived), because of certain depreda- 
tions alleged to have been committed by them. 


But, though Antoine’s fate was hard, his pride was 
harder; and he shouldered his “kit” with the stoicism 
of an old Roman going to commit suicide at imperial 
command. 

Among the muleteers was a fine-face fellow, Yakoob, 
who was a general favorite. He could speak no English 
beyond the words “good donkey,” with which he saluted 
the ladies as he lifted them into the saddle, or presented 
them with bouquets of the rare wild flowers which, in 
some places, carpeted our way. But generous hearts do 
not need to declare themselves in words, real goodness 
has a sort of spiritual radiation, and Yakoob went among 
us, in his clumsy shoes and dirty shins, as a sort of saint 
in the grub staté. In that land of Eastern romance, 
where some mediswval legend or Mohammedan wonder- 
lie is located on almost every hill, we might not have 
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been greatly surprised if Yakoub had been transformed 
into something more celestial. 

His big brotherly face twitched with emotion as he 
stood watching Antoine’s form growing smaller and 
smaller against the long slope of the hill that leads up 
from the sea toward the plain of Hattin, where the Cru- 
saders were defeated by Saladin. When Antoine reached 
the brow and stood still for a moment against the west- 
ern sky, and then disappeared, Yakoob fell down upon 
his knees before Ibrahim, touched his forehesd to the 
ground, and then, rising on one knee, begged that 
Antoine might be restored. We did not need to under- 
stand Arabic to know what he said. He pointed in the 
direction of Hattin, beat upon his breast, and then ges- 
ticulated with open palms, which, being interpreted, 
meant that if Ibrahim would pardon Antoine, Yakoob 
would himself take any punishment, and even give up 
his wages as security for his friend’s good conduct in 
the future. Ibrahim’s face softened; he hesitated a 
moment, but turned away and shook his head. 

Yakoob then came to us. Prostrating himself he em- 
braced our feet, and pointed in the direction of Antoine’s 
vanished form, We understood this to mean that we 
should unite in asking Ibrahim to forgive the culprit, 
and let Yakoob run after him. The voice of the camp 
was unanimous that, for Yakoob’s sake, Antoine might 
be recalled. And as Ibrahim’s face’and shrug of the 
shoulders showed that he had relented, we cried, “ Run, 
Yakoob!” and then began to hurrah for Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim’s face grew black again. 

“What!” he cried. ‘“ Do you Franks think that we 
Syrians forgive as meanly as you do? Send Yakoob? 
When I drive Antoine away with my own words and 
blows, let somebody else bring him back? No! my 
voice and my hands shall bring him back. I would not 
pardon him unless | pardoned all his offense away. He 
must not come back to feel mean. Nobody but myself 
can make Antoine feel that it is all right. Now, when I 
bring him back, hurrah not for me, but for Antoine. 
That is only half-hearted forgiveness which takes any 
glory for it.” 

In the later twilight came Ibrahim with his arm 
thrown fondly about the neck of the ex-culprit, whom 
he kissed as he entered the camp. Then a double score 
of voices shouted “ Antoine! Antoine!” none louder 
than Ibrahim’s, The Lebanon men were wild with 
apparent delight over their comrade, although he was 
not at all a favorite. Yakoob and Ibrahim were seem- 
ingly forgotten. But when it was all over, one after 
another would ccme quietly to the chief, and kiss his 
hand, witbout uttering a word. Yakoob got any num- 
ber of rough hugs on the sly from his brawny comrades. 
The ladies declared that in he were not quite so dirty, 
they would like to squeeze him, too. We all took occa- 
sion to slap him on the back, when Antoine was not 
present, and say, “Good donkey !’’—words which were 
felt to be full of admiration. 

As we sat in the circle of the tents that night, a clergy- 
man asked if the scene we had witnessed suggested any- 
thing in the Bible. One thought it suggested God’s 
entreating men to be reconciled to him, when we would 
imagine the need of something to reconcile him to us. 
Another was made to think of the whole-hearted pardon 
Heaven gives us. Another thought that some such cus- 
tomary scene in the East, was in the Bible figure of 
there being joy in heaven over a returning sinner. 
Yakoob’s mediation brought to all our minds the medi- 
atorship of the Great Brother of humanity. And so the 
scene reflected in our hearts some higher truths, as the 
waters of the sea below us reflected the light of the stars. 





AN AUTUMN FESTIVAL. 


BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


I had heard of the autumn festival of Pilgrim Chapel, 
Brooklyn (the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, pastor and superin- 
tendent), and determined to ask to be allowed to attend 
it last year. ‘‘ Would you like to come to the children’s 
party, or to the gathering for young people?” I was 
asked. To be sure, I chose the children’s time. 

I wish every earnest Sunday-school worker could have 
had a peep at the pretty scene. The large chapel had 
been cleared of all seats except just around the sides, 
and in this space little children from four to ten were 
playing. Here a merry set were tossing bean-bags—such 
a glorious high place to tussin! Beyond, a number were 
playing some such game as “ Fox and Geese,’’ or watch- 
ing with delighted faces as their kind pastor inflated a 
bright balloon, and sent it sailing fa: up among the 
rafters, while little tots had a number of the smal! red 
balloons to float themselves, But surely there were not 
two hundred children in this space! A burst of child- 





ish laughter from an alcove reveals a couple of dozen 
little ones playing with sand—a small platform has been 
turned upside down, and filled for the occasion; they 
have pails and shovels, and a young lady helps them, 
and watches that all have fair play. In the next alcove 
is a large tivoli-board, where boys and girls are having 
a game under the care of another lady. Here is a great 
attraction—a game of Mother Goose, where the children 
roll balls, and, hitting certain knobs, make the well- 
known Mother Goose heroes appear. One young lady 
patiently shows off a walking-doll to a circle of delighted 
little people—others help “set” tables, and pour out 
innumerable cups of tea from dolls’ cups, and saucers, 
Every boy takes a turn at the half-dozen hobby-horses, 
and tries his hand at building with blocks, which Mr. 
Ostrander has had cut for the school—the only game 
kept from year to year. By and by you see a group 
gather about the organ, and there is a burst of happy 
song; and then a line of fifty or so of the smallest chil- 
dren are marshalled off to the infant-class room, which 
has been cleared, and filled with tables for the “ supper.” 
Every child has a seat at these tables, and is given a 
large brick of cream and a goodly slice of cake—jelly- 
cake, that delight of childish stomachs! They are not 
hurried, but, when all have left, another set of saucers 
are gotten ready, and more children called in ; this time, 
instead of singing, they skipped round and round the 
big room as they waited. A looker-on might wonder 
how they managed as to “ repeaters,” but every child 
has a ticket, which he or she delivers up as they go in 
to supper. The tickets are hung round the neck of the 
little ones by a bit of cord. 

Surely any one’s heart must thrill as they read of poor 
children who live in crowded tenement-houses, and know 
nothing of toys, enjoying such aday! Some children 
are so happy with the toys that they can hardly be per- 
suaded to leave them for the supper! But when you 
learn that all these toys are lent for the purpose by the 
children of the rich, one sees what a twofold blessing 
attends this autumn festival. Surely many a rich child 
is prompted by such a loan to “‘ consider the poor,” and 
when Christmas comes remembers to lay aside his half- 
used toys and books for his poorer friends. 

We may not all be able to do just such a work in our 
mission-schools, but surely we may do what we can; it 
is all the Master asks, but he does ask that, 





BY THE DAY AND BY THE MONTH. 


BY MAJOR ROBERT BINGHAM, 


From a human standpoint, a mere day laborer is 
regarded as being at the very bottom of the financial, 
educational, and social ladder. He is a man to be 
admired and caressed in the abstract, as “the rustic 
son of toil,” as “the bone and sinew of the country; ” 
he is courted at election times when the rights and 
the wrongs of the people became periodically dear to 
the politician, But practically he is employed because 
he must be employed ; he is more or less shunned socially, 
by the world and by those who live otherwise than 
as daily laborers, and he is regarded even by the aver- 
age philanthropist with that sort of patronizing pity 
which is sometimes not very far from contempt. 

The day is one of God’s most strongly emphasized 
units of measure, one of God’s most strongly urged units 
of duty, one of God’s most luminously blessed units 
of promise. 

In recording the age of the. antediluvians, the sacred 
narrative projects the day upon the canvas as the proper 
unit of measure for even their centuries of life. ‘‘ And 
all the days that.Adam lived were nine hundred and 
thirty years;” “and al] the days that Noah lived were 
nine hundred and fifty years;” “and all the days that 
Methuselah lived were nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years.” As human life was shortened, the “ by the day ” 
measurement seems to have been more deeply impressed 
upon the mindsofmen. The patriarch Jacob emphasized 
it remarkably in his answer to Pharaoh’s question as to 
his age: “The days of the years of my life are an 
hundred and thirty years. Few and evil have the days 
of my life been, and I have not attained to the days of 
the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage.” Job, in his affliction, looking backward, said, 
“Oh that I were as in the days of my youth, when the secret 
of the Lord was with me!” and looking forward, he used 
the sume unit of measure, and said, “ All the days of my 
appointed time will I wait till my change come. And 
when his change came, the record says, “He died, 
being full of days. 
| And not ohly is this “by the day” unit used in meas- 
Uring time, but we read in the Scriptures of the day of 
small things, the day of prosperity, the day of adversity, 
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the day of thy power, the day of thy wrath, the day of 
visitation, the day of death, the day of judgment, the 
day of redemption, the day of salvation. 

As a unit of duty, we see the same “by the day” 
measurement. Moses, in the Ninetieth Psalm, says, “So 
teach us to number our days as to apply our hearts to 
wisdom.” The wise man uses the same unit of duty 
when he says, “ Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” The prophet raised up like unto Moses, 
who spoke as never man spake, specially emphasized 
this same “by the day” unit of duty, “Son, go work 
to-day in my vineyard.” He says again, “ Let him that 
will come after me take up his cross daily.” He teaches 
his disciples to pray, “Give us day by day our daily 
bread.” And even he, the God-man, said that he was 
subject to the same by-the-day limitation; for he said 
of himself, “I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and 
the day following.” 

But perhaps the most striking record of this “ by the 
day” measurement in the Scriptures is as a unit of 
promise. The fourth command of the decalogue, that 
wonderful compendium of duty to God and to man, 
announces this by-the-day unit of promise, “ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land.” “ With length of days will I satisfy thee, and 
will show thee my salvation,” says the royal harper in 
one of his sweetest psalms. “ Length of days is in the 
right hand of wisdom,” says the wise man, and feeling 
that the Lord is his shepherd, in religious and prophetic 
ecstasy, the psalmist exclaims, “Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” How precious 
is the promise, “ As thy days, so shall thy strength be!” 
And ia the midst of trial and persecution, the apostle 
can find no more sustaining thought than that his 
“inward peace is renewed day by day.” 

And since the day is made, by the Almighty, the unit 
of time, of duty, and of promise, how unwise is the pre- 
sumption of any one who regrets God’s unit of day by 
day, sets up a unit of his own, and says with the rich 
fool, “ Behold, I have much goods laid up for many 
years ; soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry!” 
Sooner or later God will say, “Thou fool; this night 
shall thy soul be required of thee.” 

But this by-the-day unit, which measures man’s life, 
on this side, changes in the beyond as other conditions 
of life here change. There faith ceases, for it becomes 
sight; and what a glorious sight when the pure in heart 
shall see God, when we shall see the King in his beauty, 
when our eyes shall behold that land that is very far off! 
There hope will cease, and become fruition; and how 
glorious the fruition when he shall see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied, and when we shall awake and 
be satisfied with his likeness. There the day, as a unit 
of time, of duty, and of promise, shall cease; for “there 
shall be no night there,” and so no day as we know it 
here,—and a new heavenly unit of measure shall replace 
the old earthly one, and a new method of activity shal] 
replace the old—for the tree of life shall bring forth its 
fruits spontaneously, not with the laborious care which 
fruit-bearing requires here—and by the month the new, 
heavenly unit—and even the leaves, which here fall and 
decay, shall there be for the healing of the nations, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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MOTHER'S WARDROBE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


It was a tall wardrobe, made of deep-red polished 
mahogany. The corners were fluted pillars, on to 
which the doors turned back when they were opened. 
Inside were two divisions—one a closet with hooks for 
hanging dresses; the other filled with shelves, set in at 
irregular intervals, in the middle of which was a small 
drawer with two brass handles. 

The Allen children were always glad when their 
mother unlocked this wardrobe. They were very curi- 
ous about it, partly because they were not often per- 
mitted to peepinside. Mrs. Allen used to say that the 
children might overrun all the rest of the house, but 
one place she must keep for herself, and that place was 
her wardrobe. There the Christmas and birthday pres- 
ents were stored away, sometimes weeks beforehand. 
The little ones would catch glimpses of the paper par- 
cels, and guess in whispers what they were. They 
longed to touch them—a finger can make discoveries 
which a pair of eyes cannot make—but they were never 
allowed to go near enough to touch. 

All sorts of delightful looking things lived upon those 
shelves. There was an Indian basket of birch-bark, 





embroidered with quills and beads, which some one had 
given to Mrs. Allen. She never used or allowed any 
one else to use it; but year after year it stood there, and 
the children invented stories about it. In it lay a green 
velvet needle-book shaped like a grape-leaf; the veins 
were imitated in stitches of floss-silk,—it had even a 
little stem. Beside it was a pin-cushion made of white 
velvet, and painted with flowers, by the nuns in Montreal ; 
the children thought those the most beautiful objects in 
the world. There was another basket of fine white 
splints, lined with blue; and athird,small and brownish, 
which often held a paper of lemon-drops; also a little 
box with a picture on the lid, where Mrs. Allen kept 
bright pennies and small change. The silver tea-set 
lived in the wardrobe too. In short, there was no end to 
the treasures which it contained, and all fairy-land could 
hardly have been more exciting to the imaginations of 
the Allen children. 

Elsie’s idea of perfect bliss was, to be allowed to take 
the key, open the door herself, and rummage, rummage, 
rummage to her heart’s content, and till not a secret or 
a lemon-drop should be left. But the reason why she 
and the others cared so much about the wardrobe was, 
because they were not allowed to rummage. Children 
love mysteries, and where there are no real ones, they 
invent them to satisfy this desire. 

Of all the Allen children, Elsie best loved the old 
wardrobe. She was quick to hear the jarring sound 
which the heavy doors made when opened, and instantly 
her bright eyes would be at mamma’s elbow, peering, 
prying, seeing all they could while the brief chance 
lasted. “O mamma, what is that? O mamma, mayn’t 
I just look at that lovely thing?” And the little 
head would bob to and fro trying to see. And mamma 
in her hurry would bump it with her elbow. In 
vain she ordered, “ Run away, dear, there’s nothing here 
you would care about; ” no entreaties or authority could 
send Elsie away until the doors again grated on their 
hinges, and the click of the lock showed that there was 
no farther hope of seeing anything more of the contents 
of the wardrobe that day. 

Mrs. Allen was justified in her objections to having 
Elsie get too near her possessions; for the little girl was 
a born meddler. She really could not keep her finger: 
out of things. You could trace her about the house by 
the work-baskets overturned, tangled spools, and raveled 
knitting. Once, when she was almost a baby, a whole 
batch of pumpkin-pies had been found, dented all over 
with small holes, made by little finger-tips; and when 
accused, Elsie had burst into tears, and said, “I only 
just felt of them.” She had gone on ever since “ feel- 
ing” of things; and as her meddling almost always 
resulted in mischief, it is not strange that Mrs. Allen 
should have been so particular about turning her key. 


“Such a trifling fault,” some may say, ‘“‘and so natu- 
ral; we can hardly blame a child for it.” Yes, but 
trifling faults sometimes bring about serious results. It 
is part of the rightful discipline of character to learn to 
overcome them. And while we would not be too hard 
on childish errors, they are more easily cured than if 
they are allowed to grow. Pullup the weeds while they 
are little; that is a good rule for parents as well as for 
gardeners. 

Mrs. Allen was standing at her wardrobe one day, 
counting out some tea-spoons, when a sudden call from 
downstairs startled her. Little Jimmy Underhill, a 
neighbor’s son, had been kicked by a horse. He was a 
good deal hurt, and what between soothing his mother, 
sending for the doctor, and getting the poor boy com- 
fortably settled in bed, it was quite an hour before Mrs. 
Allen came back to her interrupted work. 


Satan finds mischief for idle hands to do, Dr. Watts 
assures us. Elsie had been very idle all that morning. 
Time hung heavy on her hands, as it usually does with 
idle people, and she was just wishing for some pleasant 
new thing to amuse herself with, when passing the 
door of mamma’s room, she spied the open wardrobe. 
Here was a chance, indeed. 

Stealthily and on tiptoe she went across the room, 
looking over her shoulder every moment to see if mamma 
were not coming. But pretty soon she forgot all about 
mamma, so interesting was it to be able to touch the 
objects which till now she had only seen. She lifted 
down the big tea-pot, but it was too heavy for her hand, 
and she was glad to set it on the floor. She balanced 
the spoons and forks on her finger—what a nice click 
and rattle they made! After that, she counted the pen- 
nies and ten-cent pieces in the little box, wishing that 
she might have a few of them to spend as she liked, and 
she pulled and pinched the folds of her mother’s best 
gown, and tried on her Sunday bonnet. 

There were two bundles pinned up in towels which 
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much excited her curiosity. With eager fingers, she 
silk shawl yellow with age. It had belonged to Elsie’s 
grandmother. She wrapped it round her shoulders, and 
laughed with pleasure; for it was soft and pleasant to 
the touch, and had a sweet smell of vanilla beans. The 
other towel held a fine old scarf of India muslin with 
embroidered ends. This Elsie knotted round her waist 
like asash. Mama’s bonnet was still on her head, and 
presently, coming upon a pair of long jet ear-rings, she 
hung them over hersmall ears. She then pinned a large 
mosaic brooch in the front of her white apron, and, 
walking deliberately across the room, climbed a chair in 
order to see the effect of these adornments in the look- 
ing-glass. It was a beautiful moment! 

She was still smirking and smiling at her own reflec- 
tion in the mirror, when a voice behind her remarked, 
“Why, Elsie, how funny 00 do look!” 

Elsie gave a guilty jump, and got down from the chair. 
But it was only Willy, the youngest baby but one. 

“ What are 00 doing?” he went on, “I want to see 
too.” And he marched straight to the wardrobe and 
seized the tea-pot. 

“Oh no, Willy! you musn’t touch mamma’s things,” 
said Elsie, trying to take it out of his hand. 

“Es I shall. Oo touched ’em,” replied Willy, defi- 
antly. He held fast to the handle of the tea-pot, and in 
the midst of the scuffle which ensued a long rip wag 
heard. Willy had trodden on the end of the muslin 
scarf; it was badly torn. 

“© you bad baby; see what you have done!” cried 
Elsie. With trembling fingers, she snatched off the 
sash, and began to hurriedly fold it up. As she was 
thus busied, Willy reached up to the shelf, and got hold 
of something else,—a paper parcel, full of small crystals, 
white and glittering. 

“Tandy! tandy!” he cried with delight ; and before 
Elsie could snatch the paper away from him, he had 
crammed a handful of the crystals into his mouth. 


But it was not candy. It was something bitter and 
sharply acid, which Willy did not like at all. He 
began to splutter, and to spit the crystals out of his 
mouth, and wherever they fell they made a yellow stain. 
Alas for the silk gown, the best bonnet, and alas for 
Willy! for with all his splutterings he had swallowed 
some. 

At that moment Mrs. Allen hurried in. “Children,” 
she began, and then stopped short in dismay. Her eyes 
fastened on the paper in Elsie’s hand. 

“QO Elsie, you haven’t let him eat that/” she 
exclaimed. “It’s oxalic acid! It’s poisonous.” 

Willy began to cry, but Elsie cried harder still. “I 
didn’t mean to,” she kept protesting, while her mother 
washed out Willy’s mouth, and hastily sent for the doc- 
tor. Fortunately, only a very little of the acid had 
found its way down Willy’s throat. And though it 
made him ill and uncomfortable for a while, it did no 
lasting harm. 

Not till the alarm was over did Mrs. Allen find time 
to miss Elsie, who had fled from the room as the doctor 
entered. She found her curled up under the nursery- 
bed, her hair all in a tumble, and her cheeks glazed 
with crying. 

“Is Willy dead, mamma?” she asked in an awestruck 
voice when Mrs. Allen came in. 

“No; he is better,” her mother replied. She had 
meant to punish Elsie, but the little girl looked so ill 
and miserable that, instead, she took her on her knee, 
washed the tear-stained face, and brushed out the tangled 
curls. Elsie was tired and worn out, and very glad to 
be allowed to rest her aching head against mamma’s 
shoulder. 

“ How kind you are, mamma!” she whispered. “ How 
can you beso kind when I am so naughty ?” 

“That’s what mammas are for,” said Mrs. Allen,—“ to 
love their children even when they are naughty, and 
forgive them when they are sorry.” 

Later, she talked to Elsie very gently and gravely 
about her fault. 

“ Beside it’s being wrong to disobey me,” she said, “it 
is dishonorable to meddle and interfere with other peo- 
ple’s things. Everybody has a right to private places of 
their own; it is mean to pry into them. I know you 
want to be an honest, honorable child. You didn’t 
think of this,—did you, Elsie?” 

No. Elsie had never thought of that, and it made a 
great impression on her mind. With many tears she 
promised mamma never, never to do so again; and she 
kept her promise so well that, a year later, mamma gave 
her the painted velvet pin-cushion to be her very own, 
and remind her of the day when Willy ate the oxalic 
acid; and she made a good resolution—and kept it, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Third gene, 1884, eile 

1. Tnly 6.—David King over all Israel... ios on 
2. July 132.—The Ark in the House... 
3. July 2.—God's Covenant with Devid........ 
4. July 27.—Kindness to Jonathan’s Son .. 
5. Angnst 3,—David’s Repentance............... 
6. August 10.—Absalom’'s Rebellion... 
7. August 17.—Absalom’s Death.......... 
& August H.—The Plague Stayed....... 0.6 scones 
9 August 31.—God's Works and Word... 
10. September 7.~—Confidence in God.. 
11. September 14.—Waliting for ‘the Ler... 
12. September 21.—A Song of Praise... 
13. September 23.— Review, 





--vee2 Sam, §: 1-12 







Pan, 40: 1-17 
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LESSON XI., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1884. 


TITLE: WAJTING FOR THE LORD. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Psa. 40 : 1-17.) 


1. I waited patiently for the Lord; and he inclined unto me, 
and heard my ery. 

2, He brought me up also out of a horrible pit, out of the 
miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and established my 
goings. 

8. And he hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise 
unto our God: many shall see it, and fear, and shall trust in 
the Lorn. 

4. Blessed is that man that maketh the Lor» his trust, and 
respecteth not the proud, nor such as turn aside to lies. 

5. Many, O Lorp my God, are thy wonderful works which 
thou hast done, and thy thoughts which are to us-ward; they 
cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee; if I would declare 
and speak of them, they are more than can be numbered. 

6. Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire; mine ears 
hast thou opened: burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not 
required. 

7. Then said I, Lo, I come: 
writien of me. 

8. I delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy law is with- 
in my heart. 

9. I have preached righteousness in the great congregation : 
lo, I have not refrained my lips, O Lorp, thou knowest. 

10, I have not hid thy righteousness within my heart; I have 
declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation: I have not con- 
cealed thy lovingkindness and thy truth from the great congre- 
gation, 

11. Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O LorD : 
let thy lovingkindness and thy truth continually preserve me. 

12. For innumerable evils have compassed me about: mine 
iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that I am not able to 
look up ; they are more than the hairs of mine head: therefore 
my heart faileth me. 

13. Be pleased, O Lorp, to deliver me: O Lorp, make haste 
to help me. 

14. Let them be ashamed and confounded together that seek 
after my soul to destroy it; let them be driven backward and 
put to shame that wish me evil. 

15, Let them be desolate for a reward of their shame that say 
unto me, Aha, aha. 

16, Let all those that seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee: 
let such as love thy salvation say continually, The LoRD be 
magnified. 

17. But I am poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh upon 
me: thou art my help and my deliverer; make no tarrying, O 
my God, 


in the volume of the book it is 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Toric: Waiting for God’s Detiverance. 
1. Declaring Past Deliverance, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. Praise for Past Deliverance, vs. 6-10. 
3. Prayer for Future Deliverance, vs. 11-17. 
Goupen Text: J delight to do thy will, O my God.—Psa. 
40: 8. 





Dar.y Home Reaprnes: 
M.—Psa. 40;1-17. Waiting for God's deliverance. 
T, —Isa, 25: 1-12. Expecting God's deliverance. 
W.—1 Sam. 20: 30-42 Receiving God's deliverance. 
T.—Luke 11: 1-13. Praying for God's deliverance. 
F.—Psa. 35: 17-28. David's praying for God's deliverance. 
$.—Psa, 22. 1-8, Matt. 27. 3949. Christ’s praying for God's 
deliverance 
$.—John 17; 11-26. Christ interceding for God's deliverance. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF PAST DELIVERANCE. 


1. The Disciple Delivered : 
He brought me up also out of an horrible pit. 


In the pit. .. and after many days shall they be visited (Isa. 24 : 22). 
Yet hast thou brought up my life from corruption (Jon. 2 ; 6). 

I have sent forth thy Ogee out of the pit (Zech. 9: 11). 

They drew up Jeremiah .. . out of the dungeon (Jer. 38 - 15). 


ti. The Disciple Taught: 
1. To Praise. 


He hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise unto our 


God. 


Thou shalt say, O Lord. I will Kin se thee (Isa. 12: 1). 
Praise the Lord. ... Sing unto a & new song (Psa. 38 ; 2, 3) 
Sing unto to the Lord a new praise (Isa. 42 ; 10). 
They sing & new song, saying parthe art thou (Rev. 5: 9), 





2. To Trust, 
Many... shall trust in the Lord. Blessed i the man, 


3. To Love Uprightness. 
Respecteth not the proud, nor such as turn aside to lies. 


A deceived heart hath turned him aside (Isa. 44 : 20). 
They are vanity, and the work of errors (Jer. 10: 15). 


They that observe lying vanities forsake their own mercy. 


IM. The Discipte Praising: 
1. God’s Works of Love. 
Many are the wonderful works which thou hast done. 
Who is like thee, O God... doing wonders? (Exod. 15: 11.) 
Which doeth great things and ert (Job 5 : 9). 
O Lord, how great are thy works! (Psa. 92: 5.) 
Of him, and through him, and unto him, are all things (Rom. 11 :36). 
2. God’s Thoughts of Love. 
Thy thoughts which are to us-ward, 
a Aart are not your thoughts (Isa. 55: 
I think toward you, saith the Lord, Loy eye at peace (Jer. 29; 11). 
According to the eternal purpose which he purposed (Eph. 3: 11). 
1. Out < the horrible pit God brought David, and set his feet upon 
a rock. 
2. Out of the horrible pit of sin God will bring everyrepentant sin- 
ner, and set his feet upon the Rock, Christ Jesus. 
3. Blessed was the man who trusted God in David's time. Blessed 
is the man who does the same to-day. 
4. Many are the wonderful works of God. So David said. So should 
we all the more exclaim—we for whom science has 1 > up 
pong a corner of nature’s workshop that was derk to the psalm- 
st’s eyes. 
5. Many are God’s loving thoughts to us-ward. Since Christ came 
the psalmist’s words take on a deeper —— of meaning than he 
could have realized when he used them first. 


Il. GRATITUDE FOR PAST DELIVERANCE, 


1. Not Shown in a Way not Approved by God: 

Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire. 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice (1 Sam. 15 : 22). 
‘ delight not in the blood of bullocks =. 1: 11). 

I desired moat bn _ not sacrifice (H nag Ae 5 
I mercy, and not sacrifice (Matt. 7). 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not {iteb. 10: 5). 


il. Shown by Obedient Service: 
I delight to do thy will, O my God. 
Thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing (Jer. 15: 16). 


My meat is to do the will of him that sent me (John 4 : 34). 
For I delight in the law of God (Rom. 7 : 22). 


Il. Shown by Bold Preaching: 

I have preached righteousness... J] have not refrained my 
‘ips. 
rhou shalt — my words unto them (Ezek. 2: 7. 


re e unto all the world, and preach (Mark 16: 15). 
will declare thy name unto my brethren (Heb. 2 : 12). 


1V. Shown by Careful Teaching: 
I have not hid thy righteousness ... I have declared, 
Hear the word ...and give them warning (Ezek. 3: 17). 
Chou wilt perform the truth to Jacob (Mic, 7 : 20). 
We bring you good am of the promise (Acts 13: 32). 
I shrank not from ... teaching you publicly (Acts 20: 20) 
1. God onl requires the sacrifices we can make. We cannot all 
offer bullocks on his altar—we can all lay our hearts at his feet. 
2. God must open our ears before we can truly listen to his voice. 
His spirit needs to first touch our heart. 
3. God's preacher should be able to call others to pursue right 
we: of his own experience of the joys that come from wi rine 
4. God's eachiee does not hide away in his heart the proof he has 
received of God’s goodness, but he makes it a means of teaching 
and encouraging others. 


Ill, PRAYER FOR DELIVERANCE, 
1. David’s Prayer because of Evil: 


Innumerable evils have compassed me . . . mine iniquities. 


My flesh and my heart faileth: but God is the stren (Psa. 73 : 26). 
How a oe =~ utter and speak hard things? ( 104: 4.) 
All we, like sheep, have gone astray (Isa. 53 : 6). 


For their feet run to evil (Prov. 1 : 16). 
rhese are the men that devise mischief (Ezek. 11 : 2). 
i), David's Prayer because of Evil Men: 

1, That they may be Confounded: 

Let them be ashamed and confounded together that seek after 
my soul, 
Deliver me from m ae 
Of thy mercy cut off mine enemies (Psa. 113: 

They... incensed nst thee shall be ashamed (Isa. 41 : 11). 
Al... incensed Ses thaothall be ashamed (lan 40: 24). 


2. That they be Desolated. 
Let them be desolate for a reward “ge “eg shame. 


Let their habitation be peg (Psa. 69 : 
Behold, your house is left unto you paths + a 23 : 38). 


stronger +: ethene 112 : 6). 


Let his habitation be ede aoe ite (Acts 1: 
tH. David's Prayer fer the Good: 

Let all that seek thee rejoice and be = 
Do good, O Lord, esiee Sates that vo geod (ioe: 125:4 
My servant shall ain for joy ... but ye rath ery fie es: 13). 
My heart's desire . .. that they may be saved (Rom. 10: 1)., 
Vv. David's Prayer for Himself: 

Thou art my help ... make no tarrying, O my God. 
O Lord: O my strength, Resta ee t0 bale we (Pea, 22: 19). 
ps Lord God will belp me 


(Isa, 50: 7). 
courage we say, The is my helper (Heb. 13: 6). 
 % —T Yea: Icome quickly. Amen: come, Lord Jesus (Rev 


1 A prayer for help may well close our words of prais>, for we are 
never out of danger, this side of heaven. 
2 A prayer for help must be for deliverance from sinful men, for 
they are all about us, and every effort we make to be unlike them 
arouses their enmity. 
. A prayer for help must likewise be for conquest over the sinful- 
— within us, for it is a power that never ceases to threaten our 


ie) 


a 


ty. 
. A prayer for help should not be a selfish prayer, but should in- 
clude a : een for the success of all who seek to help on the 
cause of 


BA a be help should be such an bey mt ical, trustful 
grasping of God's promises as expects no re 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WAITING FOR THE LORD. 
1, Waiting upon Him for: 
Help in troudle (Psa. 60: 11). 
Deliverance from evil (1 Sam. 14: 6; 2 Chron. 14: 2h 
Guidance in the ways of life (Psa. a: 5; Prov. 3:5, 6 
Protection in danger (Psa, 33 : 30; 59: 9, 10). 
Su rt and nourishment (Matt. é: 25, 26). 
Spiritual salvation (Gen. 49: 18; Psa. 62: 1). 
Answer to prayer (Phil. 4:6: 1 Pet. 5:7). 


2. Waiting upon Him with: 


Patience (Psa. 106: 13, Isa. 28: 16 ; tng 24: 10), 
Humbleness (Prov. 20 : 22; Rom 





24). 
Resignation Jas. 3: hast rt 
Tong tn hie Word (Pan 119° 198 :'8), et. 4: 19, 





me rn = ~ailpeibeiniscmmgreseo= 
Hope deliverance 5: $5; 2.Ooe. 1: 
eS fidence (Isa. 8: ; Mic. 7: 7). 


3. Waiting upon Him Brings : 
Bh to those who welt (len. 99 = ny a7 12: 
Ex of his ‘tans: 5), 
Unmeasured good (Psa. ha ca: 
Salvation (Psa. 20: ay LAT a, 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


While the superscription of the Fortieth Psalm declares 
its Davidic authorship, many of the critics pronounce it 
non-Davidic, partly on account of its style, which is thought 
to show differences from the clear sentential style of the 
acknowledged psalms of the royal poet; partly on account of 
external allusions. Neither of these considerations are 
decisive against the traditional view; and, on the other 
hand, this psalm forms part of the “first book” of the 
Psalms (Psalms 2-41), which is (comparatively) the Davidie 
se*tion of our Book of Psalms. 

There is one interesting literary point connected with this 
psalm. Just as Psalm 14, which appears in the “first 
book” of the Psalms, is repeated also in the “second book ” 
as Psalm 53, so the concluding verses of Psalm 40, in the 
“ first book ” have been formed, with slight adaptations, into a 
separate brief psalm, for the “second book” where it 
appears as Psalm 70. A comparison of Psalm 70 with 
Psalm 40 : 13-17, will make this clear. Thechief difference 
in the two psalms is seen in the use of the divine names. 
Except in one instance, the Divine names are so changed 
that God (Eloheem) is substituted for Lord (“Jehovah ;” in 
one instance, Adhonai); and Lord (“Jehovah”) for God 
(Eloheem). 

The reason for constructing a brief psalm out of a longer 
one may have been purely liturgical ; the shorter psalm being 
substituted for the longer one on ordinary, or on special, 
occasions; as, for instance, one of the “Selections from the 
Psalms” may be substituted for the “ Psalms for the Day” 
in a modern liturgical church. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This psalm is in its title ascribed to David; and there is 
no reason for doubting the correctness of this statement. 
The conjecture that it may have been written by Jeremiah 
is based on the assumption that verse 2 contains an allu- 
sion to the casting of this prophet into the dungeon, and his © 
deliverance from it (Jer. 33: 6). But it is obvious that 
those expressions are not to be literally understood. The 
psalmist (vs. 1-5) praises God for the mercy shown him; 
(vs. 6-10) proposes to show his gratitude, not by out- 
ward rites, but by personal consecration, and by making 
known God’s goodness to others; and (vs. 11-17) prays for 
deliverance from his present troubles. 

Verse 1.—The psalmist describes his conduct in a former 
period of trial. Instead of giving way to discouragement, or 
seeking relief by unauthorized means, he simply waited for 
Jehovah; not in the way of indolent or careless expectation, 
but, as appears from the next clause, in earnest, persevering 
prayer. He was not impatient because his prayer was not 
answered immediately, nor did he desist from praying. 
He continued to pray and to wait, and at length the answer 
came (Luke 18: 1). He inclined unto me: The verb may be 
taken intransitively as in the English Version, or an object 
may be supplied: he inclined himself, or his ear, or he 
bowed the heavens In any event, it denotes the attention 
paid to him, the figure being drawn from an interested lis- 
tener, who bends toward the person speaking, the better to 
catch his words. 

Verse 2.— Horrible pit, or pit of destruction: a figure for 
the peril in which he was, that threatened his destruction, 
and from which it seemed impossible for him to escape. 
The same thought is further expressed by an additional 
figure, or it may be that the same image is preserved, and a 
new and distressing feature added to it.—Out of the miry 
clay: In which he was sinking beyond the power of extri- 
cating himself.—A rock: Where he found firm and solid 
footing.— Established my goings: Fixed my steps; a figure 
for security as opposed to his former apprehensions and 
dangers. 

Verse 3.—New song: He has a new mercy to shits 
he has found a fresh occasion for praise (Rev. 5: 9). These 
signal benefits conferred upon him would lead many to fear, 
that is, fear God, cherish a holy reverence for him: they would 
lead men likewise to trust in the Lord 

Verse 4.—His experience had shown the blessedness of their 
condition who trust in the Lord, and respect no/—literally, 
look not unto, that is, who do not take part with—proud men, 
or do not make them the basis of their confidence.— Proud: 
as opposed to those who humbly rely upon God, denotes 
those who vaingloriously depend upon themselves. That 
man is blessed, David infers from his own happy experi- 
ence, who neither joins himself to such, whether by himself 
becoming one of them, or by looking to them for aid, rather 
than to the Lord, nor joins himself in either of these senses 
to such as turn aside (o lies: Lies, in the dialect of Scripture, 
may mean falsehoods uttered in words, which would thea 
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doctrines by which men are misled to their ruin; or they 
may mean things which are false and deceitful, which fail 
to fulfill the promise they have given, and so disappoint 
the hopes reposed in them. The term is thus particularly 
applied to idols, as unreal and not what they profess to be (Isa. 
44: 20)—Turn aside: Sinfully forsake the straight, safe 
course. They who trust in themselves, and they who place 
their dependence on something outside of themselves which 
is deceptive, alike fail to attain the blessedness of him who, 
like David, makes the Lord his trust 

Verse 5.— Thou, O Jehovah: With an emphasis upon the 
pronoun, which is equivalent to “thou only.” It is then in 
contrast with all others, especially the false grounds of de- 
pendence just spoken of. —My God: Who hast graciously con- 
descended to be a God to me, and whom alone I adore.— 
Hast multiplied (literally, hast made many or great) thy wonder- 
ful works: Distinguished and distinguishing acts of grace ; the 
term is used only of God, and in relation to those mighty 
deeds which display his divine power and perfections.—And 
thy thoughts: God hag acted marvelously in his behalf, and 
i he 
psalmist associates himself with all God’s people, who are 
alike the objects of his benevolent and thoughtful care.—It 
is not possible to arrange them unto thee: The verb is techni- 
cally used of setting the wood in order upon the altar, or 
putting the sacred lamps in order that they may burn in the 
tabernacle. Whence it is figuratively used of prayer or acts 
of devotion in Psalm 5: 3 (where direct is literally “set in 
order”). So here it is used of devout and well-ordered medi- 
tation upon God’s deeds and thoughts of love, which must 
fail to recite them all. The phrase may also be rendered, 
“there is no one to compare unto thee:” both in thy being 
and in thy dealings with us thou art incomparable.— 
Numbered: Told or related. 


Verse 6.—Sacrifice: The original.term is used of bloody or 
animal sacrifices generally, and, more specifically, of the 
peace offerings (see Psa. 51: 16).—Ofering: The proper 
legal term for the vegetable or meal offering, commonly ren- 
dered in the English Version, “ meat-offering” (Lev. 2: 1). 
This and similar language in other psalms (50: 8, ete.; 51: 
16) and in the Prophets (Isa. 1: 11, etc.) is not used in de- 
preciation of the ceremonial law, as though the ritual wor- 
ship which it enjoined was to be discarded for a more spir- 
itual service, for the same disapproval is expressed of the 
heartless offering of prayer (Isa. 1: 15). Much less does it 
mean, as some critics have maintained, that sacrifices had 
not been divinely prescribed, whence they infer that the 
Levitical law was not given by Moses, but is of a much later 
date, and enacted subsequently to these psalms and Prophets, 
for Psalm 51: 19; Isaiah 2: 2, 3; 19: 21, and other passages, 
declare the acceptability of sacrifices and of the temple wor- 
ship. Nor can it be explained by saying that this psalm, con- 
trary to the explicit testimony of its title, was written in the 
exile, when the temple was destroyed, and the sacrificial wor- 
ship was thus, for the time, providentially abolished; for the 
grateful offering of praise for God’s amazing benefits, with 
which this psalm begins, does not agree with such an origin. 
The real meaning of David’s words is that the mere offering 
of the legal sacrifices is no adequate return for God’s great 
mercies, nor is it such a return as God would accept. He 
demands something more than these formal services.— Mine 





sented for specific transgressions, and which was character- 
ized with a more than usually elaborate sprinkling of the 
blood in expiation of guilt. As the does not 
chance to be mentioned from the time of Moses to that of 
Ezekiel, except in this single passage, some critics have 
claimed that it was an invention of the period of the exile 
(when there were no sacrifices at all, and certainly could 
have been no sin-offerings), and this psalm, in spite of its 
title, and in spite of the opposing evidence of its opening 
verses, is assigned to the exile in order to suit this theory. 
But it so happens that sin-offerings are not referred to in the 
psalms and Prophets that follow the exile, any more than in 
those that precede it. The fact that an institution is not 
explicitly mentioned by a writer who had no occasion to 
refer to it, is no proof that it was not in existence, or that 
he knew nothing of it. The mention of sin-offerings here 
by David proves that they were, in his day, a part of the 
ritual; and, in all probability, Hosea refers to the same (in 
4:7), which is best rendered, “they eat the sin-offering of 
my people.” Alluding to the regulation of Moses that the 
flesh of the sin-offering was to be given to the priests, the 
prophet intimates that, in their greed, the degenerate priests 
liked to have the people transgress, that thus their perquisites 
might be increased. 

Verse 7.— Then I said (since outward sacrifices do not sat- 
isfy the divine requirement), Lo, I come: I present myself.— 
In the roll of the book: Referring to the manner in which 
books were then prepared, being made of skins and rolled up 
like a map.—Zé is written of me: Or, is enjoined upon me; 
that is to say, in the volume of God’s law requiring sacrifice, 
the real thing enjoined is personal consecration. The true 
and only acceptable offering is the offering of one’s self (Rom. 
12:1). So far from the psalmist’s implying that a written 
law of sacrifice did not then exist, he here explicitly refers 
to that law and expounds its real meaning. Some read this 
verse, I come with the volume of the book written upon me: That 
is, obligatory upon me. I come with the volume of God’s 
requirements in my hand, ready to yield them prompt and 
hearty obedience. This is a possible, but not the necessary, 
rendering of the original words. Difficulty has been found 
in the fact that in Hebrews 10: 5, ete., these words are put 
into the mouth of Christ at his incarnation. It does not fol- 
low from this that the psalm was written by David, not as the 
expression of his own feelings, but with exclusive reference 
to the coming Messiah; much less that the New Testament 
writer has misconceived or misrepresented his meaning. 
That the psalm was not intended purely as a prophecy of 
Christ is plain from verse 12, which cannot be attributed to 
him. It was written to express David’s grateful and devout 
feelings, but not his individual feelings alone, those which 
he had in common with all the truly pious. As such, it 
could properly be adopted by God’s incarnate Son. David 
says, it is not the sacrifice of animals that God demands, but 
the voluntary consecration of the person and hearty sur- 
render to the will of God. Such surrender found its first 
perfect embodiment in Christ; his, therefore, according to 
the doctrine of David, is the true and only perfect sacrilice. 
David, indeed, is here speaking of but one aspect of sacrifice, 
as symbolizing a grateful return to God for his benefits. But 
sacrifice, as the Scriptures abundantly teach, has also another 
aspect, that of expiation for sin. Now if Christ’s sacrifice, 





ears hast thou opened: The meaning of these words has been | 


very variously understood. Some understand it to mean: 

“Thou hast revealed this to me,” namely, that mere outward 
services are no fit or acceptable return for thy great mercy. 
Others suppose an allusion to piercing the ear of a servant, who 
was unwilling to accept the freedom allowed him after the 


seventh year of service, and preferred to remain permanently | 


with his master (Exod. 21: 6), so that “thou hast opened or 
pierced mine ears,” would mean “thou hast made me thy life- 
Jong servant.” Thou dost not ask of me a sacrifice. I am 
myself thy willing and devoted servant. Neither of these 
explanations, however, seem to give their proper force to the 
words here used, which strictly signify, “thou hast dug out 
ears for me,” that is, thou hast opened these auditory passages, 
that is, hast given me the sense of hearing, with the impli- 
cation that | should use it in thy service. What thou re- 
quirest of me is not merely that I should bring an animal 
in sacrifice, but as thou hast made me capable of hearing, 
that I should hear and obey thy word. This clause is 
quoted (Heb. 10: 5) from the Septuagint or old Greek 
translation, “A body hast thou prepared me.” This has 
sometimes been commented upon to the prejudice of the 
inspiration of the sacred writer, as though he had been 
misled by a false translation or an erroneous reading. But 


with all the change in the form of expression, the thought 


conveyed is identically the same. The author of this epistle 


tration, of individual organs. 
use in thy service,” declares of the organs of hearing what is 


equally true of all other organs and of the entire body, and 
what David meant to be so understood. — Burnt-offering : 


That form of sacrifice in which the entire victim was burned | 


upon the altar, as significant of devotion and the consecration 
ef the whole man to God.—Sin-ofering: The sacrifice pre- 


“Thou hast given me ears to | 


tested by the principle which David here lays down, is the 
| only perfect sacrifice, then the further conclusion follows that 
| it is the one only complete expiation, beside which animal 
offerings are worthless, and by which they are necessarily 
superseded. The use made of this passage in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is, therefore, entirely legitimate; while the con- 
clusion drawn is not one which was in the psalmist’s mind 
| in penning the passage, it nevertheless is involved in the 
declaration which he makes. 

Verse 8.—This, which was true of David and of all the 
pious, that they delight in the law of God after the inward 
man, did not exclude much remaining imperfection (Rom. 
7 Christ alone rendered an obedience without 


7 : 22, 23). 
alloy ; he realized perfectly the ideal after which the saints 
of God were distantly striving. If the essence of self-sacrifice 
lay in the completeness of the surrender to the will of God, 
then here is the one sacrifice which has no imperfection. 

Verse 9.—I have proclaimed thy righteousness: Including, 
of course, God’s faithfulness to his promises as shown in his 
gracious dealings with his servant. He not only testifies his 
gratitude for God’s amazing favors by hearty obedience, but 
by making known his praises.— In the great congregution: The 





silihhald tks calebuad ssod %e i siiay Wie tether mercies 
from him. As he had made public of 
God’s loving-kindness and truth, "hie prays that these divine 
perfections may be his constant guard: 

Verse 12,—He pleads the pressure of his troubles, though 
recognizing in them the just consequences of his sins.— Mine 
iniquities have overtaken me: His ons are repre- 
sented as avengers, which, in their swift pursuit, had at 
length caught up with him, and these sufferings were the 
deserved inflictions of his misdeeds.—So that I am not able to 
look wp (or, rather, to see): His eye is dimmed by faintness 
and sorrow. The great number of his offenses against God 
is then set forth by a striking figure; they are more than the 
hairs of mine head. 

Verse 13.—The latter part of this psalm seems also to have 
been used separately in the sanctuary worship, and hence re- 
appears as Psalm 70, with the occasional substitution of “God” 
for “ Jehovah,” and some trifling variations beside. These 
changes of text are not to be regarded as the blunders of a 
transcriber, but alterations purposely made by the author 
himeelf, or some other person properly authorized to do so. 

Verse 14.—The verbs in this and the two following verses 
are simple futures, and may be translated “They shall be 
ashamed,” etc., as expressions of his confident expectation. 
As they are preceded and followed by supplication, they may, 
however, as in the common English Version, be regarded as 
petitions. In that case they are not the maledictions ef pri- 
vate revenge, but the psalmist utters his approval of the 
divine retribution which he foresees. The wicked enemies 
of God and of the psalmist shall meet their deserved doom. 
This is the complete frustration of their malicious designs. 
Ashamed: Disappointed and put to shame by the ill success 
of their evil purposes.—My soul: That is, my life, which 
they sought to destroy.—Driven back from their attack, 
defeated and unable to effect the psalmist’s ruin. Much of 
David’s trouble in every period of his life was due to the 
machinations of wicked and unprincipled men. 

Verse 15.—For a reward of their shame: That is, their 
shameful conduct, or else in consequence of their shame; 
that is, the disappointment and mortification of defeated 
villainy.— Aha, aha: Expressive of spiteful rejoicing over 
the sorrows they have brought upon the psalmist. 

Verse 16.—That the enemies of the psalmist were likewise 
the enemies of God, appears from the contrast here intro- 
duced of “those that seek thee,” and “such as love thy sal- 
vation ;” that is, instead of trusting in themselves or others, 
desire help from God alone (v. 4). Say continually, Jehovah 
be magnified: Have reason to utter the language of thanks- 
giving in consequence of the blessings bestowed upon them. 

Verse 17.—In his need he has one comforting assurance, 
Jehovah thinketh upon me: He is not beneath the divine notice 
and regard (Matt. 10: 31); or it may mean thinketh for me,— 
consulteth for my welfare, his infinite wisdom is engaged on 
my behalf.— Thou art my help: The source of my help, my 
helper. 





GOD’S THOUGHTS OF US. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


When we study the Fortieth Psalm, we are to remember 
that it has no special incident upon which it is founded; it 
records tle permanent experiences of its inspired author ; it 
is applicable to the whole stormy period of his career. And, 
beyond all this, we are to recollect that it does not record 
David’s experiences alone; it is a song for the ages; it is 
plainly evangelical and Messianic, and is quoted concerning 
Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The great force of it, 
as is the case with many of the most spiritual psalms, is 
crowded into the closing verse; this will supply us now with 
a very welcome analysis. 

I. “But [am poor and needy:” this is the description 
given us of our human nature under its ordinary conditions 
of life. 

1. Some are poor and needy through ignorance. Wecan- 
not understand ourselves; we often pray for what would be 
our ruin, if God granted it just as we asked for it. We can- 
not understand others; we toil to make our minds acquainted 
with those nearest to us, and still they manage to elude our 
penetration. We never can understand God; his providences 
are an unceasing mystery. 

2. Some are poor and needy through guilt. Conscience has 
been on the alert, and has discovered sin crouching at the 
door. Human sinfulness is like a check on the bank; it may 
go far and remain in circulation long; but it will come back 








assembly of God’s people. He makes his appeal to the 


refrain from making known God’s grace (comp. John 21: 17). 


| Verse 10.—He emphatically repeats that he had not hid- | 
has merely followed the Greek translator in applyi ing that to | 


the whole body which the psalmist had said, by way of illus- | 


den his gratitude to God and his sense of the divine good- 
ness in his own breast, but had freely published it to others 
| tion which could not be repressed. He who believes in his 
| heart, should make confession with his lips (Rom. 10: 10). 

| Verse 11 —Here the psalm passes to the language of peti- 
| tion, which is framed with explicit reference to the declara- 
| tions first made. As he did not refrain or withhold his lips 
from the utterance of praise, sa he eutreats Jehovah not to 


omniscient God that he had not refrained and would not | 


not from ostentation, but from an impulse of love and obliga- | 


| eventually to the man who is responsible for it, and will be 
presented for immediate payment. And then, when the 
guilty sou! sits thinking, away from help and confidence, and 
knows not what to do, it will be willing to say at the least, “I 


am poor and needy,” under an uneasy fear, and a solemn 
sense of condemnation before God. 

Now, the one common element in all these troubles is found 
| in the loneliness into which the soul settles under them. 
When the feeling of desolation comes over us, it really seems 
' as if the whole universe had given us the go-by. We are 

certain that we must have help from outside somewhere, or 
we shall perish in our hunger and weakness. Human 
instincts, in such a case, look upward for aid. Oursouls cag 
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neither fly nor go. Duke Albert of Polanda, so runs the old 
story, bore on his armor the emblem of entire trust: just the 
hull of a ship, having only the main-mast and its top-piece, 
without any tackling or canvas whatever. But there was 
this motto underneath: Deus dabit vela: “God will farnish the 
sails.” Thus he claimed that heavenly forces would be sup- 
plied with divine instrumentality when need should arrive. 


Il. “I am poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh upon 
me*” here, in the second place, is the comforting assurance 
of divine aid. God reveals his interest in us, and forethought 
for us. 

1. God thinks about us. So we are not forgotten (v. 5). It 
would seem as if we ought to have remembered this. The 
Lord is always “mindful of his own.” He created us; he 
has fed, sustained, clothed us. Simpler minds than ours are 
often more truly devotional: the Savoyards have the beautiful 
name for one of their finest mountain flowers, “ pain du bon 
Dieu,” the bread of the good God; for they say that by its 
white and delicate blossoms it reminds them of the manna, 
feeding Israel in the wilderness. 

2. God thinks a great deal about us. His thoughts are so 
many, that they “cannot be reckoned up in order.” He 
thought of the poor widow in Elisha’s time, when she had 
nothing in the famine-struck house but her little cruse of oil. 
He thought of Simon Peter in the prison, of Daniel in the 
lion’s den, of the infant Moses in the bulrush-ark, as well as 
of David in the great stress of his trouble when he wrote this 
pealm (vs. 1-4). Compare with this, two verses in another 
psalm of David (139: 17,18). This acknowledgment is 
unusually strong. For the word “sum” is in the plural in 
the Hebrew; “how great are the sums of them.” 

3. God thinks about us always very kindly. David gives 
a significant name to the thoughts he is receiving: “tender 
mercies,” given by God’s “ loving-kindness” and “truth” (v. 
11). God’s thoughts are not at all as our thoughts, any more 
than his ways are our ways; “for as the heavens are higher 
than the earth,” so are his ways higher than our ways, and 
his thoughts than our thoughts. Promises are just God’s 
thoughts stored up for men. 

III. “I am poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh upon 
me; thou art my help and my deliverer:” here, in the third 
place, is a legitimate ground for full assurance of aid. 

1, Some say that God is too far away to think of us here. 
Once, when a sailor had come in, saved from shipwreck, he 
said to those, who asked him about his days and nights out 
on the waters of the lonely ocean, that his greatest alarm was 
that God could not be made to hear up so high in the sky, 
beyond even the stars. Now it is of no use to reason about 
this. We must just let the Lord tell us the truth in the mat- 
ter; he knows; and he says that the “ Lord is nigh unto all 
them that call upon him, to all that call upon him in truth.” 
One of the boldest and strongest figures of speech, in the 
Bible, has been given us to show how closely God’s dear 
children are permitted to come up to him (Psa. 91: 1). 

2. Then again: some say that God is too great to think of 
us here on his footstool. It might do, perhaps, in the case of 
a kingdom going to pieces, or a ship driving on the rocks, or 
a dynasty breaking; but not in our vexations and daily dis- 
quiets. This is no way to argue: God is great; indeed, he is 
so great that he can look placidly down upon each one of us, 
as we keep coming to him, ever kindly bidding us a morning 
or evening welcome; no more forgetful, no more impatient, 
no more worried, than we are when our own boys approach 
us with their difficulties. 

3. So again: some say that God is too holy to think of us 
here. We are sinners, and full of defilement; it is almost 
natural for us to conclude he could not want to have anything 
to do with such a class of his creatures. When we think of 
him as residing in the shadowless purity of heaven itself, we 
are hardly willing to believe he cherishes any thought for 
rebels like men. But then we certainly know that he hates 
sin ; that is one point gained, at all events; for if we are sin- 
ners, God cannot possibly be indifferent to us. He will strike 
at sin for its own offensive sake. He cannot bear to have one 
speck of moral defilement anywhere within the borders of 
his realm. So he is gently and tenderly on the side of every 
man who wishes to be pure. 

4. Once more: some say that God is too happy to think of 
us here. He does not need us. Why should he bestir himself 
or disturb himself in any way in our behalf? Such a ques- 
tion shows how poorly we reason. It is true that God is 
happy; but something makes him happy. His enjoyment 
has an intelligent basis; it has a society of companions to 
share it, and contribute to it. And because he desires it to 
continue and to increase, he is always beneficent and active, 
making himself happy, everywhere sowing sunlight that he 
may harvest gladness from each field of the wide universe. 
He has friends over whom he joys “singing” (Zeph. 3: 17). 

IV. “I am poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh upon 
me; thou art my help and my deliverer; make no tarrying, 
O my God.” Here, in the fourth place, is the prayer for a 
faith of appropriation in ourselves. If God really wishes to 
help us, and we wish to be helped, why should there be any 
delay on either side? 

1. Why should God tarry in taking away our daily harass- 
ments? He has told us that we are to have “no thought for 


the morrow,” because he has all the “thoughts” that belong 
to it in our behalf. We have only to ask him, and then 
trust him. 

2. Why should God tarry in banishing our unnecessary 
apprehensions? What has rendered the world more unhappy 
than anything else, has always been some great worry antici- 
pated, which never happened after all. We must pray 
“ Make no tarrying.” 

8. Why should God tarry in relieving our doubts? It is 
said that Shakespeare once thought himself no poet, and 
Raphael’s heart grew silent and discouraged, so that he was 
overheard to say he should never be a successful painter. He 
who has an all-powerful helper, needs only to look to him to 
keep his promises. 

4. Why should God tarry in removing our disciplines? 
One day, when the young lad Goethe came from church, 
where he had listened to a sermon in which an attempt was 
made to justify the divine goodness, his father asked him 
what he thought of the explanation. “Why,” said this 
extraordinary youth, “the matter may be much simpler than 
the clergyman thinks; God knows very well that an immor- 
tal soul can never receive any injury from a mortal accident.’ 
Why not trust him with our whole souls, then? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


I waited patiently for the Lord: and he inclined unto me, and 
heard my cry (v.1). In some things we are a good deal 
like David. In other things he and we are quite unlike. 
We commonly touch him at the point of his weaknesses and 
failures, rather than at the point of his strength and fidelity. 
Here is a point where most of us are not just like David. 
All of us have cried unto the Lord; but not all of us have 
waited patiently for the Lord to answer our cry. Patient 
waiting is not a common attribute of childhood. Impatience 
and restlessness are the ordinary spirit of children—young 
or old. Our children are apt to be impatient. We are apt 
to be impatient, as God’s children. But this thing is true: 
if any of us have waited patiently for the Lord, our expe- 
rience has been like that of David. We have found that the 
Lord has inclined unto us, and heard our prayer. Patient 
waiting on the Lord is not an easy thing to do; but it is one 
of the best things in the world for any child of God to do. 
It brings the patient waiter into the likeness of David so far. 
It pleases God. It secures everything that impatience could 
secure for us—and a great deal more. Why shouldn’t we 
wait patiently on the Lord? 

He brought me. .. out of a horrible pit.... He hath put a 
new song in my mouth: ... many shall see it, and... shall trust 
in the Lord (vs. 2,3). Our troubles, and our deliverances 
from trouble, are often the means of more good to others, 
than anything in the line of our unbroken prosperity could 
prove to be. It is what the men of God in olden times suf- 
fered, rather than what they enjoyed, that lifts them up into 
prominence for the encouragement of our faith. All of Job’s 
sons and daughters, and sheep and camels and oxen and she- 
asses, would have done little to make him a pattern for 
believers, or to have fastened the world’s attention on his 
story, if it had not been for the robbers, and the thunder-bolts, 
and the cyclone, and the boils, and the carping friends, which 
were the cause of so much worry to him. And so all the 
way down the Bible record—including Joseph and Daniel 
and Jeremiah and John the Baptist—to the list of Paul’s 
countless disasters, and the assurance of his upholding in and 
through them all. Even if we fail to see what good has come 
to us through that which has tried us most severely, in the 
providence of God, we may be comforted in the thought that 
if we commit our cause to the Lord, and rejoice in his saving 
and sustaining grace, others shall see it, and fear, and shall 
trust in the Lord, as they would not have been led to, but for 
that which was a cause of such sorrow and trial for us in its 
passing. God has the good of others in view, as well as of 
ourselves, in all his dealings with us in the sight of others, 
This ought to be a comfort to us. 

I have not refrained my lips, O Lord... . I have not concealed 
thy lovingkindness and thy truth (v. 10.) Sometimes it is to a 
man’s credit that he keeps his mouth shut, and again it is 
not, There is a time to keep silence, and again, there is a 
time to speak. A man does well to refrain his lips from 
scandals and gossip, from false speaking, from impurity, from 
irreverence, and from harsh judgments and uncharitable 
criticisms. But it is a man’s duty to speak out lovingly and 
gratefully in behalf of those who have befriended him; and, 
above all, in praise of God's loving-kindness and truth. 
Silence is a sin where outspokenness is a duty. Silence con- 
cerning God’s dealings with us, and with the world at large, 

is not to the credit of any child of God. It were better for 
us all to be continually ascribing praise to God, in ordinary 
speech, as do the Orientals, than for us to refrain from the 
meed of praise which is God’s due, when the occasion calls 
for an expression of our feelings with reference to him. If, 
when others speak complainingly of the weather in our pres- 
ence, we should speak out frankly to say that God alone 
controls the weather, and that just that weather which he has 





sent to us is the best we could have had, because it was 


chosen by him, we should so far honor God, set an example 
to others, and gain in the practice of right speaking—which 
ought to be the practice of all for always. 

Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that Iam not able 
to look up ; they are more than the hairs of mine head: therefore 
my heart faileth me (v.12). There again, our experience 
touches David's, even though we do not all have his spirit in 
such experiences. It was his iniquities that caused most of 
his troubles. So far, his case was like ours. His iniquities 
were more than the hairs of his head. We keep company 
with him on that score. His heart failed him on account of 
his guilt. There is nothing which so unmans a manasa knowl- 
edge of his own sinfulness, as the remembrance of his per- 
sonal transgressions. If only he could rest on his integrity ; 
if only he dared ask for justice; then indeed he could hold 
up his head and be courageous before God. But with him- 
self as he is, and with his sins as he knows them to have been, 
he is “not able to look up,” and his “ heart faileth” him. 
David could not claim anything from God, on the ground of 
his worthiness. It was only in God’s mercy that he had any 
hope of salvation. There also David was like the best of us. 
There also our case is like David's. 

I am poor and needy ; yet the Lord thinketh upon me (v. 17). 
A man is not commonly thought any more of by his fellow- 
men, on the score of his being a poor man. Onthe contrary, 
it is, as a rule, the man who has no need of anybody’s help, 
who is thought most of in the community, and to whom his 
fellows are readiest to give help. But here is where the 
Lord’s way of looking at men differs from man’s way of 
looking at his fellow-man. It is the poor and the needy who 
have prominence in the Lord’s thoughts, and to whom the 
promises of God are fullest of hope. It is the full and the 
rich who must look out for themselves. God can save a rich 
man. Our Lord says he can. But the poor and the needy 
are very near God’s heart as they ture to him in trustful 
dependence. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


I. Man Waiting Patiently on God.—Show that, since God 
ever remains the same, our experience will be the same as 
that of the psalmist, when we act as he did. What, then, 
was his attitude God-ward? He waited patiently. This is 
often harder to do than it is to fight. Often, when we go to 
God, we are in a hurry. We have, perhaps, gotten ourselves 
into trouble of some kind through our own carelessness and 
sin. We have not heeded his warning voice, but have fol- 
lowed our own devices, until trouble has broken over us like 
a mighty wave. Then we have cried unto the Lord in our 
trouble, and want him to deliver us out of our distresses 
immediately. We were willing enough to try his patience 
with our waywardness, but now are not willing to have our 
own patience tried in return. Why does God often delay 
his answer to our petitions? (a.) Because in this way he can 
make us feel the evil of wandering away from him. If the 
child of God felt that he could “ play fast and loose” with 
his Father, and in a moment recover the lost joy of salvation, 
there would be great danger that he would be lost entirely 
through over-confidence. Through anxious waiting, a richer 
lesson may often be learned, than through quick replies. 
When a man is in a right frame of mind, God at times 
answers him at once. Daniel says: “ And while I was speak- 
ing and praying. . . yea, while I was speaking in prayer... 
Gabriel informed me, and said” (Dan. 9: 20, 21). Read 
also Isaiah 65:24. (6.) Because in this way our desires 
are intensified. The pent-up waters of feeling grow strong, 
and when at last the answer comes, we are better able 
to appreciate and act on the favor granted. While Nehe- 
miah waited for months on the Lord, and mused, the fire 
burned, until at last, when God opened the door of action, he 
was ready at once to rush through with great ardor. Many 
aman and woman has gone to a given work for the Lord 
stronger because of the weeks of patient waiting, even though 
the experience for the time being was anything but sweet. 
(c.) Because the very grace of patience is thus cultivated. 
Patience is a grace, and impatience a vice. By nature, the 
best of us is impatient. Impatience is the parent of fault- 
finding and murmuring, arid thus all manner of evil is bred 
in the human heart. See how the Bible speaks about 
patience: “Bring forth fruit with patience” (Luke 8 : 15). 
“In your patience possess ye your souls” (Luke 21 : 19). 
“Tribulation worketh patience” (Rom.5:3). “That we 
through patience and comfort might have hope” (Rom. 
15:4). “The God of patience grant you” (Rom. 15: 5). 
“Strengthened with all might to all patience” (Col. 1: 11). 

Are we sure of an answer in good time? Certainly, for 
God’s thoughts to us-ward are more than can be numbered 
(vy. 5). Think for a moment of all the kindly thoughts of 
yours that run out towards those you love. Lack of power 
often prevents you from carrying out those thoughts. But 
God’s kindly thoughts toward his children are infinite in 
number, and he has the power to realize them all. Read 
the One Hundred and Seventh Psalm, and see how from all 
manner of afflictions he delivers men. Also, how the psalmist 
wishes (vs. 8, 15, 21, 31) that men would praise him more 
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(a) God heard him, (5) delivered him, (¢) established him’ 
(d) gave him songs of joy. It always will be true that “ they 
that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary, and they shall walk and not faint” (Isa. 40: 31). 

II. God Waiting Patiently on Man.—Now let the teacher 
turn the theme the other way around. The Bible is full of 
the truth that God waits on man. It says, “ All day long I 
have stretched forth my hands unto a disobedient and gain- 
saying people” (Rom. 10: 21). Jesus says, “How often 
would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen gath- 
ereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not” (Matt. 
23: 37. And again he says: “Behold, I stand at the door, 
and knock” (Rev. 3: 20). These and other passages are far 
more wonderful than we are apt tothink. Through great 
familiarity with them, they have to us lost their force. Ask 
the scholars, Who is it that stands thus patiently waiting? 
Before whose door does he tarry? Why does he thus 
patiently wait; for judgment or mercy? Why is he kept 
waiting by the owner of the heart at which he knocks? 
When we in this way come to realize that (a) the Almighty 
God waits (6) as a suppliant before the door (c) of the wicked 
sinner’s heart, (d) in order to bless him, (¢) and is refused 
admittance, we begin to understand why the apostle calls 
him “the God of all patience.” There is hardly a Christian 
in the world who has not let God knock over and over again 
at the door of his heart, without deigning even to pay 
respectful attention. If we knocked at a friend’s door, and 
knew that he heard us and recognized us, and yet paid no 
further attention, how often do you think we would return 
and ask for admittance? But if this person at whose door 
we waited were an enemy, and we knocked todo him a favor, 
and he refused to open, how long would we wait? Yet God 
waited, for some of us, for years before we would let him in. 
And since we have been his, we have, at times, kept him 
waiting long before we would hear his voice bidding us do 
something. 

All this should make the disciple the more ready to wait 
patiently, in his turn, when God delays an answer to his 
prayer. If we have kept God waiting for us, shall we mur- 
mur if he in his wisdom puts us off for some good reason? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the charge David gave in the close of the psalm 
we studied last week? In this psalm we see 

David Waiting for the Lord.—How did he wait? He cried, 
prayed unto him, and then patiently waited for his answer. 
Does your mother always give you right away what you ask 
for? Does she like you to beg or tease and fret while you 
are waiting? Then when she does answer, and gives you what 
she knows best, do you thank her for it, and show that you 
are glad, willing to do as she wishes, to follow her way, and not 
your own? Did you ever notice how a good servant waits, 
how she stands watching every word or motion, ready to 
do quickly whatever she is told? In one of the psalms we 
are taught how to wait upon the Lord, “ As the eyes of ser- 
vants look unto the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of 
a maiden unto the hand of her mistress, so our eyes wait 
upon the Lord our God.” 

What had David asked?—What prayers of David did we 
learn in last week’s psalm? In this, he asks that God will 
not take away his tender mercies, that he will let his loving- 
kindness and truth be always around him. He confessed his 
sins; he said he was so ashamed and sorry that he could not 
look up. Can you look in your mother’s face when you 
know you have been doing wrong? David dared not lift up 
his head, he felt that he ought to lie down in the dust, as 
they did in times of sorrow and shame, and hide his face. 
His sins were so many, he said they were more than the 
hairs of his head, they could not be counted. What could David 
do? One only could forgive him, and take his sins away. 
To him he prayed; and when he talked of it afterwards, he 
said, “ Out of the depths have I cried unto thee.” 


What God did for David.—He heard, and answered him. 
David says, “ He inclined unto me,’’—as if he listened to 
hear what David was saying. A little girl once said, “ The 
angels sing so loud up in heaven, do you think Jesus will 
hear my little voice away down here?” God knew his 
children would have just such thoughts as that, and he has 
told us in the Old Testament, and in the New, that his eyes 
are upon the righteous, and his ears are open unto their 
prayers. David said, “ He brought me up also out of a hor- 
rible pit.” Sin was so hateful, and heso helpless to rid him- 
self of it, he felt like one who had fallen into a deep pit, with 
slippery mire and clay at the bottom in which he felt him- 
self sinking. But when God heard his prayer, and lifted him 
up, he felt so safe, as if his feet were set upon a rock. So 
with every repenting, forgiven sinner, for that Rock is 
Christ the Saviour. Then David sang a new song: so every 
forgiven sinner begins to praise here, and help others to trust 
in the Lord ; and in heaven will sing a new song, which none 
can sing but those who have been redeemed. 

David's Joyful Service.—With the new song God gave 


the gifts he wanted, they were only pictures, or signs, of love 
and repentance. He wants cheerful, joyful obedience, that 
each one may say, “I delight to do thy will.” He wants 
each to say, “Thy law is within my heart.” David loved 
that law. To what sweet and precious things did he com- 
pare it? When Jesus offered to bear the sins of many, he 
said, “ Lo, I come to do thy will.” His life was an example 
of joyful service ; he said, “ I came to do the will of him that 
sent me.” Again he said, “I do always those things that 
please him.” 

What does this pealm mean for little children? Can a 
child wait on the Lord? How? What child heard his 
name called in the night, and answered, “ Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth”? A child can pray, can give thanks for 
daily mercies, can give praise for Jesus’ love and salvation. 
A child can tell others of God’s faithfulness and loving- 
kindness, can give joyful, happy service, loving Jesus, and 
daily asking for-his Spirit. A child can be sorry for wrong- 
doing, and ask to be forgiven. A child can try to be like 
the One perfect pattern, as he said, “I delight to do thy 
will.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE WAY TO WAIT. 


NOT WITH BUT WITH 
COMPLAINING PATIENCE 
AND AND 
DOUBT, TRUST, 





WAIT FOR THE LORD. 


I WAITED PATIENTLY FOR THE LORD, 
AND HE INCLINED UNTO ME. 














THE LORD’S 
WORKS—WORDS—THOUGHTS 
TO-USWARD ARE 
RIGHTEOUS—GRACIOUS—LOVING 


HOW DO we { sfrax } TOWARD HIM? 
THINK 








THE CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER 
FOR Is FOR 
HIMSELF, GOD'S KINGDOM, 
HIS INTERESTS, GOD'S INTERESTS 
HIS LOVED ONES. ALL WHO LOVE GOD. 








FOR 
THE THE 
OVERTHROW aND REDEMPTION 
OF EVIL. OF THE EVIL-DOER 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Simply trusting every day.” 

* We are waiting by the river.” 

“ Till he come—Oh let the words.” 
“When he cometh, when he cometh.” 
*T am trusting, Lord, in thee.” 
“Wait patiently for Jesus "’ 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How does a child of God maintain his courage through 
prolonged trials? (Title.) In what spirit does he recognize 
God’s will? (Golden Text.) 

Give the history of this psalm as far as it can be ascer- 
tained. How much of it is testimony to man concerning the 
blessedness of the believer? How much of it is testimony to 
God concerning the spirit of the believer? How much con- 
cerning the manner of his life? How much is supplication ? 
In what spirit did David seek his salvation? (v.1.) What 
parable of Jesus illustrates his spirit? (Luke 18: 1-7.) Has 
God, or has he not, promised salvation to those who have no 
intensity of desire for it? (Luke 11: 5-9.) What more was 
probably included in David’s thought of waiting? (Psa. 27 
13,14.) How dothe regenerate and unregenerate man com- 
pare in their prospect for progress onward? (v. 2.) What is 
meant by the term “total depravity”? Give some other 
figures under which the sinner’s condition is depicted (Isa 
1:6; 64: 6; Matt. 8: 2,6; 9: 27). When a man receives 
assurance of his acceptance, what is the effect upon his own 
soul, and upon his companions? (v. 3.) Is it, or is it not, 
the privilege of every Christian to know his adoption? (Rom 
8: 16.) How may all men learn David’s new song? (v. 4; 
Rev. 5: 9.) What do the spiritually minded discern in 





David bis spirit to understand that smoking offerings upon 


every work of nature? (v. 5.) What must we conclude con- 


the altar, and bleeding sacrifices brought for sin, were not | cerning the spiritual condition of those who are insensible of 


God’s mercies? Of what value to God are our richest offer- 
ings when regarded as distinct from the spirit of the wor- 
shiper? (v. 6.) What does he desire us to bring him? (vs. 
7,8.) What book had been written for David’s guidance in 
doing God’s will? How does God regard an obedience in 
which there is no delight? (Matt. 15: 8,9.) What was the 
mission, and what alone could give value and significance to 
the sacrifices by the law? (Heb. 10: 3-10.) Is it probable 
that David realized all this when he wrote these words, or that 
his thought was limited to his own time? What is the con- 
duct of the soul who delights in God’s law? (vs. 9,10.) Is 
it, or is it not, possible to conceal our delight in God’s ser- 
vice? (Matt. 5: 14-16.) Are the Lord’s blessings in any 
sense conditioned on our use of them, or are they uncon- 
ditioned ? (v. 11.) What condition of life and state of heart 
furnish the strongest argument for help? (vs. 12-15.) Was, 
or was not, David’s prayer for his enemies a wholesale con- 
demnation and desire for their soul’s ruin? (v. 16.) How 
much may we ask and expect on the ground of personal 
merit? (v. 17.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Pit or Destruction.—Neither the text-rendering 
“a horrible pit,” nor the marginal rendering “ a pit of noise” 
is strictly correct. The Hebrew phrase means a “pit of 
destruction.” This recalls the barathron of Athens and the 
kaiadas of Sparta, pits or clefts in the earth, into which con- 
demned criminals were hurled headlong and there left to 
perish. It also suggests a similar punishment among the 
Jews, as exemplified in the case of Jeremiah, who was cast 
into the dungeon of Malchiah wherein “there was no water 
but mire,” into which Jeremiah sank, and where he was 
“like to die for hunger.” 

It is possible, however, that the reference may be to a 
mode of hunting, anciently practised in the East, and sti 
practised in some parts of the East, in the interior of Africa, 
and in some of the Polynesian Islands. When a dangerous 
wild animal was to be captured, a large hole was dug in the 
ground. At the bottom of the pit thus dug, a goat was placed 
as bait, and the opening of the pit was covered with light 
branches and foliage. The wild animal attracted by the 
bleating of the goat, made a spring in the dark for the goat, 
fell through the branches, and was securely trapped. From 
this point of view, David had fallen, or been tempted into, 
a pit of sin; and had been plucked by the mercy of God 
from the clinging mire of its bottom and the slippery clay of 
its sides, and placed upon the sure foothold of a rock, 

A New Sona.—Singing is, perhaps, more a part of life ia 
the East, and less a production of art, than in the West. 
The Arabians have, indeed, their famous poets, and an elabo- 
rate verse-system governed by strict and complicated rules; 
but the songs of the people are simple in style, and are often 
produced extemporaneously, on special occasions of joy or 
sorrow, Your true Arab has a special song for every occa- 
sion; a song for the morning and a song for the evening, a 
song for a prosperous journey, a song for a safe arrival. 
When a special occasion arises, the new song soon makes its 
appearance. Thus when steamboats were first introduced on 
the Nile, the new song which the Nile-boatmen sang, as 
given by Churi, in his Sea, Nile, the Desert, and Nigritia was: 


Solo: And thy pipe, O our Lord, walks on the wheels. 

Chorus: And thy pipe, etc. (to a different air.) 

Solo Its director from Damietta and its commander from 
Rosetta 

Chorus: And thy pipe, etc 

Solo Osons of Damietta, how is your valley? Our valley is 
better than yours 

Chorus: And thy pipe, etc 


And so the song goes on with other similar responsive 
phrases 

PREACHING IN THE GREAT ConGREGATION.—Rather an. 
unusual proceeding for a king, if judged from an Occidental 
stand-point Inthe East. however, there would be nothing 
strange in such a procedure Not infrequently, for instance, 
the Qady of Mekkeh himself preaches the great sermon 
co the Day of Arafat, when all the pilgrims to Mekkeb 
assemble in vast concourse at the Hill of Arafat. Muham- 
madan tradition prescribes that the excellence of this sermon 
is to be judged by its emotional effects upon the preacher 
himself; so that when the Qidy preaches, he may be seen 
weeping plentifully and wiping his eyes ostentatiously, amid 
the cries and groans of the densely packed multitude of the 
faithful. When the Khaleefah makes the pilgrimage to 
Mekkeh, the preaching of the great Arafat sermon is reserved 
for him, as the chief ruler present. 

Tuey THAT Say, Ana, Ana.—In the Orient the poor 
man need expect little justice from his grasping governors, 
“ Be off, O dog,” is the usual answer to a claim for protection 
to one who cannot pay for it. Churi’s captain had a choice 
vocabulary for the benefit of his inferiors. “ Didst thou dare 
to lie to me? © liar, I thought thou wert an honorable son, 
but now I know that thou art not. Son of a curse! wicked 


oppressor!” were the words addressed to an apologetic sub- 





ordinate. “That one-eyed dog! that son of sixty dogs!” was 
a phrase applied to auother unfortunate on the same ship. 
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A LIBRARY OF SAMARITAN 
LITERATURE.* 


Two of the peoples of Syria in biblical times have 
been specially unfortuns'e in the matter of reaching the 
modern ear, through their own accounts of themselves: 
These are the Pheenicians and the Samaritans. In spite 
of all the monumental discoveries of the present century, 
the literature of Phcenicia—if not lost forever—still lies 
buried out of sight; the (comparatively) few Phceni- 
cian inscriptions which have been found along the 
shores and on the islands of the Mediterranean—even 
the famous tablet of Marseilles itself—serving rather to 
stimulate curiosity than to satisfy it,—being, in fact, 
nearly as provoking historically as the fragments of San- 
choniathon are theologically. The Samaritans have 
failed to get a hearing for a different reason. They 
have never made any serious attempt to conciliate eithe” 
the Jewish or the Christian Church; their famous Rol] 
of the Pentateuch was inaccessible to scholars until the 
seventeenth century; and the brief enthusiasm over 
the Samaritan Pentateuch was effectually dampened by 
the famous treatise of Gesenius, in the first half of the 
present century. Since then scholarly interest in things 
Samaritan has languished, and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch has been treated with a degree of contempt as 
unmerited as was the frantic enthusiasm displayed con- 
cerning it when its variations from the Hebrew first 
became known. The consequence is that the purely 
Samaritan literature is for the majority of scholars unex- 
plored territory ; and the rich Samaritan liturgy has 
never even been published, the few specimens printed 
by Gesenius, Kirchheim, and Heidenheim being alone 
excepted. 

It is pleasant therefore to note an undertaking which 
promises to do much to stimulate the study of the 
Samaritan literature. This is the publication, by Dr. 
M. Heidenheim, through the office of Otto Schulze in 
Leipzig, of a Bibliotheca Samaritana or Samaritan Library 
This work, which is to.appear in not more than twelve 
numbers ( Lieferungen, isto include, not only the Samari. 
tan Version of the Pentateuch, but also the most impor- 
tant parts of the Samaritan liturgy, specimens of the 
Samaritan calendars, and the Samaritan Chronicle. 
The Samaritan is printed in the square, or the so-called 
Hebrew, characters. Each number of the library will 
be complete in itself, containing the necessary introduc- 
tion, critical notes, and appendixes. The first number, 
containing Genesis, has just appeared. 

Before proceeding to a fuller description of the number 
already issued of the Bibliotheca Samaritana, it is neces- 
sary to call attention to the distinction, which the popu- 
lar reader does not generally make, between the 

Samaritan Pentateuch and the Samaritan Version of the 
Pentateuch. The Samaritan Pentateuch is not, strictly 
speaking, a Samaritan document at all, but Hebrew. It 
is simply a copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch, with numer- 
ous changes and accommodations to Samaritan practice 
and belief, and with well-marked linguistic peculiarities. 
It reaches back to a high antiquity, say four centuries 
before Christ; and it claims an antiquity still higher. 
The old Roll which is so highly prized by the Samari- 
tans bears an inscription, which declares that “ this 


* Bibliotheca Samaritana I.— Die Samaritanische Pentateuch- Version. 
Die Geneais in der Hebraeiachen Quadratachrif unter Ben’ er bar- 


the gon of Eleazer, the son of Aaron the priest.” The 
Samaritan Version of the Pentateuch is, however, a true 
Samaritan document. It is claimed by the Samaritans 
as slightly pre-dating the Christian era; modern schol- 
ars place it somewhat later. The literary character of 
the translation is not very high; and its chief critical 
value is for the elucidation of the text of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

Of these two the Bibliotheca Samaritana contains, not 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, but the Samaritan Version 
of the Pentateuch. This version has already been 
printed in the London and Paris Polyglots; but in a 
very corrupt form. The text of the version is undeni- 
ably in great need of critical revision; and one of the 
gains of the present edition by Heidenheim is seen in 
the fact that the text is not a mere repetition of that of 
the Polyglots, but a careful revision in view of the 
variations of the manuscript readings, and especially 
in view of the readings of the important Barberini 
Triglot, a fine, though incomplete, manuscript of th® 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. In the process of 
this revision, many of the errors which have made 
certain passages of the version unreadable, are cor- 
rected, and a good sense is obtained. These corrections 
are in many cases due to a comparison of the varia- 
tions of the Barberini Triglot, which, for the first times 
is made available, as a whole, in this edition, for the 
correction of the text. 

The first number of the Bibliotheca, which contains 
the text of Genesis entire, includes also fifty-two pages 
of general introduction to the study of the version. The 
introduction is divided into brief chapters, touching 
upon various related topics. After a short sketch of the 
Samaritans and their literature, in which certain popu- 
lar fallacies regarding Samaritan faith and practice are 
pointed out, Dr. Heidenheim passes to the discussion of 
the oldest notices of the Samaritan Pentateuch, discrimi- 
nating between those references which imply a knowl- 
edge of the Samaritan Pentateuch itself and those which 
refer to the little-known Samareitikon, a Greek version 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch ; perhaps a partial version 
only; or, perhaps, only a collection of scholia. This is 
succeeded by a chapter on the Samaritan manuscripts ; 
which is not quite satisfactory, being meagre and incom- 
plete. A special chapter is devoted to the Barberini 
Triglot; but even this important manuscript is not 
described with the fullness which one would expect. 
Much more attention is paid to the published editions; 
and the strength of the introduction is expended upon 
the peculiarities of the new text, as published in the 
Bibliotheca. The most important new readings, the 
punctuation, the paleographical evidence for textual 
emendations, are discussed with commendable fullness. 
The scholia or annotations to the text are printed 
together, at the end of Genesis. Here all the corrup- 
tions of the text are taken up and handled with much 
learning and acumen. These notes show Heidenheim 
at his best. The peculiarities of the Samaritan Version 
demand a wide and accurate acquaintance with the 
whole field of Semitic learning, for their successful 
elucidation ; and Dr. Heidenheim not only shows close 
knowledge here, but a faculty of happy conjecture which 
often seems to enable him to reach as if by instinct the 
probable explanation of a corruption, where textual 
criticism of the passage, on grounds of external evidence, 
leaves the problem unsolved. The scholia are not long* 
together they only occupy a little over twenty pages’ 
The appendix consists of two extracts from the Bar- 
berini Triglot, with the variants of the Polyglot. 

That which is distinctively new in the Bibliotheca 
does not appear in this number. The second number, 
however, will enter upon the rich field of the Samaritan 
liturgy, thus breaking new ground at once. Much yet 
remains to be learned regarding the religious and theo- 
logical opinions of the Samaritans; and it is to the lit- 


we must turn for information here, rather than to any 


as for that of the student of comparative philology. 





his own communion in the realm of church history 
Professor Coit is the author of several works in this field 
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tiantty in Engiand—has just passed to a new edition 


urgy, with its hymns, its litanies, and its prayers, that 


other source. Dr. Heidenheim is doing a good work in 
making this available for scholars generally. A revival 
of Samaritan studies must lead to the acquisition of new 
material for the use of the student of the Bible as well 


which is introduced by a preface from the pen of Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, the assistant-bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York. These lectures were 
first delivered when the author, now professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the Berkeley Divinity School, was rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church in Troy. As to matter, they are 
distinguished by the industrious collection of evidence 
against the claim of the Roman Church to be the 
mother-church of British Christianity; and Professor 
Coit is certainly successful in showing that Christianity 
existed in Great Britain before the introduction of the 
Roman system. (16mo, pp. xii, 174 New York: 
James Pott.) 


It is strange that with all the instances of manifest 
failure in the attempt at private renderings of the Bible, 
the inexperienced and the incompetent continue to rush 
in where scholars fear to tread. Another example is 
just afforded for the warning of others, by a Cincinnati 
translation of The New Covenant ; according to Matthew, 
as the translator calls the first part of his version of the 
New Testament. The only criticism needed for this 
version is a sample or two of its style: “ Abraham begot 
Isaac; but Isaac begot Jacob; but Jacob begot Judas 
and his brothers” (1: 2); “ Never should you think to 
say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: 
for I say to you that God is able out of these stones to 
raise up bearns [footnote ; or, bairns| to Abraham ” (3: 
9) “ Or what, human is there out of you, of whom his son 
shall request bread will he ever give him a stone?” (6: 9.) 
(16mo, pp. 72: 24. Cincinnati: E. A. Guy.) 


Mr. John B. Alden is still working away at his busi- 
ness of making good books cheap books. He has but 
recently completed his edition of Guizot’s History of 
France, which is presented in quite good shape, with 
plentiful illustrations, and plain readable typography. 
The edition is contained in eight duodecimo volumes, 
with complete indexes ; and its cheapness ought to secure 
it a place on the shelves of some who were only kept 
from possessing the other editions by their demands 
upon the purse. (12mo, 8 vols., illustrations. New York: 
John B. Alden. Price, $7.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


For the benefit of those contemplating a Palestinian 
trip, M. Clermont-Ganneau calls attention in the Quar- 
terly Statement (for July) of the Palestine Exploration 
fund to the fact that the manufacturers of bogus antiqui- 
ties at Jerusalem have lately applied themselves to a 
new branch of their calling. This is no other than the 
forging of little terra-cotta lamps, in imitation of the 
Christian lychnaria which have been dug up so plenti- 
fully in Jerusalem. A large quantity of these false 
lychnaria have been put upon the market, to meet the 
wants of the non-antiquarian pilgrim in the Holy Land, 
Not only have lamps with Christian inscriptions been 
forged ; but one of the forgeries has a Hebrew inscription 
in archaic characters, copied from a coin struck during 
the Maccabean revolt. In this connection it will do no 
harm to recall the negative advice of Mariette-Bey to 
would-be purchasers of antiquities in Egypt: “ We 
have no advice to give to those travelers who wish to 
purchase antiquities and to take them home as souvenirs 
of their visit to Egypt. They will find more than one 
excellent factory at Luxor.” 


With reference to the return of Professor Euting from 
Arabia, Dr. William Wright, one of England’s foremost 
Orientalists, sends to The Academy some details of the 
results achieved by Professor Euting. Among the 
drawings and rubbings which have reached Strassburg 
in safety, are many Nabathean and Himyaritie inscrip- 
tions, together with a large number in a character not 
yet completely deciphered. Three of Professor Euting’s 
inscriptions have already been published under the editor- 
ship of Noldeke ; and one—a large Aramaic inscription of 
twenty-four or twenty-five lines found at Téma in North 
Arabia—is described by Professor Wright as at least as 
early as the sixth century before Christ, and so as “a 
worthy companion to the stela of Mesh’a and the Siloam 
inscription at Jerusalem.” Independently of the lin- 
guistic value of the inscription, it is of great importance 


Professor T. W. Coit is well known to the readers of | as an evidence of the high antiquity of Aramean culture 
The Sunday School Times as a frequent contributor to | (2 Kings 18: 26 ; Isa. 36: 11, “Speak, I pray, to thy 
these columns, but not all our readers know that the | servants in Aramaic”), which must then have attained 
venerable Professor is one of the foremost scholars of | to a high degree of development, and whose origin mus 


.| be sought correspondingly early. The inscription 
,| reveals a well-organized cult, drawn from Aramean 


one of which—the Lectures on the Early History of Chris- | sources, in the interior of Arabia, at a date which cannot 





, | be later than the sixth century before Christ, and which 
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may be earlier. This fact alone should lead to the 
rewriting of much that has been written on the date 
and reach of the Aramean branches of Semitic. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Newfoundland, provincial, at St. Johns............+ September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Greenville..... .....seessseeeees October 7-9 
Maine, state, at Portland..........-.ssseses sereseeessesesees October 14-16 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua... ......006.....000+ November —— 





A TENDERFOOT AMONG GOLD MINERS. 


BY FRANK H. WISEWELL. 


One whose time and energies were for many years 
engrossed with the interests of the American Sunday- 
schoe!l Union, and whose mind was thus filled with facts 
concerning the spiritual needs and material prosperity 
of the new and broad fields lying open to its work, with- 
out his ever having the opportunity for direct personal 
knowledge of those fields, is now surprised to find him- 
self in such a centre of the Central West as Denver, 
Colorado. It is with a feeling akin to exaltation that 
he now regards himself as “a pioneer,”’ while the friends 
and brethren that he has always reverenced as such, 
Chidlaw, McCullough, Paxson, Ensign, Marsh, Gage, 
Densmore, and scores of others, are left, from his stand- 
point, “away back East.” There is also a pleasure in 
the volunteer work he has been trying to do for the 
furtherance of American Sunday-school Union interests 
in this New York of the Mountains. 

One Saturday, while making a call upon one of the 
Presbyterian pastors in Denver with this declared object 
in view, the pastor said to this quondam servant of the 
Union, ‘“‘ New I have granted all you have asked of me; 
I want you to comply with a requisition of mine. 
you to preach at Black Hawk to-morrow.” 

To a “ tenderfoot ” (that’s what they call a greenhorn 
out here) this was not only a sudden, but also a solemn 
demand. In vain he pleads that he isn’t a preacher, 
that he has done very little public Christian service for 
a year past, that he fainted dead away in church his 
first Sunday here in Denver, and that he doesn’t know 
where Black Hawk is, or how its altitude may affect him 
if the light air of Denver could so upset his weak brain, 

To a preacher of righteousness here in the West 
excuses are as the idle wind. To Black Hawk the 
“tenderfoot” must go, and preach he must, So with a 
prayer to God in his heart for the forthcoming “ ser- 
mons,” and a feeling of compassion for poor Black Hawk, 
that is reduced to such an extremity of gospel need, the 
Union Railway Depot is sought and found. 

Sixteen miles of travel in a line due west from Den. 
ver brought the writer to picturesque Golden, under the 
very shadow of the Rockies. And then began one of 
those railway climbs so wonderful to a person unfamiliar 
with them. When the writer entered the Clear Greek 
Canyon he expected that fifteen or twenty minutes of 
the perpendicular, serpentine contortions of that rail- 
way train would bring him through, or at least land him 
on, some mountain plateau. But when, after three hours 
of winding wonderment, he still found himself hemmed 
in by those mountain-peaks with “ Alps on Alps” to 
follow, he concluded that the veteran stage-driver up 
Mount Washington, who repeats so many times the 
affirmation that New Hampshire’s famous elevation is 
“an awful, awful mounting,” has never yet 
with the backbone of the continent. 

It is doubtless possible for one to be so absorbed with 
surprise as to forget himself. At all events, a Rocky 
Mountain brakeman, after being plied with questions; 
probably to the limit of his little stock of patiences 
seemed to conclude that the prospective preacher at 
Black Hawk had forgotten his proper place inside the 
train, and sosuggested to him that he had better takeaseat 
and “watch out for cherries through the car window.” 
Notwithstanding a solemn and petrified belief that there 
is very little fruit of any sort growing within several 
leagues of the Colorado Central Railway, the obliging 

passenger meekly obeyed. He remembered that be was 
in the immediate vicinity of the “ Tough Cuss Pass,” and 
feared that if he should reprove the irreverent brakeman, 
he might understand, thencefortb, only too clearly, why 
that pass received its ugly name. : , 

As the train neared Black Hawk, frequent holes in 
the mountain side, little streams of water pouring 
through sluice-boxes, and the occasional cabin of a 
miner, betokened that the region of placer-mining had 
been reached. Within the limits of this very region the 
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begun; and a certain gulch in those palmy first days of 
1859 and 1860 is said to have yielded $200 per day to the 
ordinary miner with his pan. If all the mining-stories 
which one hears, within twenty-four hours, were to be 
narrated in print, the world might have other volumes 
added to its book-shelves. Long years of bitter poverty 
and disappointment are chronicled, as well as the gain- 
ing of sudden wealth. A lank and haggard fellow who 
had quit mining in despair of ever striking anything, 
exclaimed: “Just as sure as you live, the Lord 
Almighty is stronger than any man, and none of us can 
get ahead of his plans, no matter how anxious we may 
be for gold.” Another said, “I have mined for twenty- 
four years—never had a streak of luck—am poorer now 
than when I begun, but I’ll mine till I die.” 
Black Hawk and Central City, two villages nearly 
joined, have a population of from 4,000 to 5,000. One 
wonders much to see so many people and so much busi- 
ness life among these mountains. In each of these 
villages there is a Presbyterian Church, and both are 
without pastors. The church at Black Hawk boasts 
only one male member, and he lives at Central. A 
small Methodist Church is meeting with some encour- 
agement in reaching out after the Cornish miners. 
Sunday is very little observed. The heavy stamp- 
mills for reducing the ore from “ Bob Tail Lode” and 
other famous mines, continue their ponderous blows 
night and day, and the work in the mines goes on 
unceasingly. As a consequence, church attendance is 
small, though in the evening, a good audience gathers. 
The Presbyterian Sunday-school numbers cnly forty. 
Your preaching correspondent spoke to :he people from 
God’s Word, in the morning, about “seeing God’s truth ;” 
and in the evening about “ Christ’s invitation to come, 
and his command to follow.” It was pleasant to see the 
keen appreciation of some women who declared them- 
selves gospel-hungry, and to hear the assurance that 
even a lay preacher, who should present Christ, would 
be always welcome there. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Most of Georgia’s ablest Sunday-school speakers 
were appointed to address the first convention of the 
twentieth district of the Georgia Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, August 27 and 28, at Villa Rica. The central 
thought of the convention was that of the last Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention, “Organization for 
evangelization ;’’ and among the exercises announced, 
were reports from the International Convention, from 
the Indian International Convention, and from the 
recent Georgia State Convention. 


—Carroll County, Georgia, held its seventh annua] 
Sunday-school convention at Shiloh, July 25, and the 
topics discussed touched upon Sunday-school work in 
that county, in that state, and everywhere. The Rev. 
J. A. Perdue emphasized the distinction between the 
teaching and the training which the Sunday-school 
affords, and made precept the means of securing the one, 
and example the means of securing the other. Dr. Hicks 
Martin urged the desirability of securing teachers who 
are themselves Christians, that they may lead others to 
the Saviour along paths with which they are themselves 
familiar. Twenty-three schools were represented by 
delegates at the convention, and a large number of vis- 
itors were also there. 


—Two thousand people, more or less, dwelt in the 
tents of the Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly dur- 
ing its recent session, beginning the last of July, and 
continuing through the first few days of August. No pri- 
vate cottages have yet been erected on the grounds, yet 
the natural advantages of the Assembly’s location, on the 
shore of Lake Monona, and three miles distant across the 
water from the capital city of Wisconsin, have been 
largely utilized, and several permanent buildings have 
been erected. Of these the tabernacle will seat 3000, and 
the normal pavilion just completed, about six hundred. 
Another structure, to be erected by the union effort of 
the four denominations, Methodist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist, which conduct the affairs of 
the Assembly, will soon be begun, to contain a separate 
room for the use of each denomination, and also a general 
Assembly hall. About $4,000 have thus far been paid in 
for the Assembly’s stock, and this now represents a net 
value of nearly $9,000. The features of the recent meet- 
ing were those of all similar gatherings, with the addi- 
tional circumstance that all the speakers announced to 
take part in the exercises did so, and that their addresses 
were uniformly well received. Among the lecturers were 
Bishop C. D. Foss, the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
Edward L. Wilson of Philadelphia, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, Robert J. Burdette, and others. Professor W. F. 
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the Rev. A. H. Gillet and the Rev. N. A. Love had 
charge of the normal and primary departments, respec- 
tively. The largest audience was present on Children’s 
Day, when about five thousand were in attendance. 
The board of directors elected the Hon. Elihu Colman, 
of Fond du Lac, president of the Assembly for the ensu- 
ing year. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—In response to the invitation of Sunday-schoo! 
workers in the western part of the state, it has been 
decided to hold the next Pennsylvania Sunday-schoo} 
convention in Greenville. The date fixed upon for the 
session is not in November, as was at first proposed, but 
is, instead, October 7-9. Greenville is situated in the 
northwestern part of the state, im Mercer County, and 
on the Shenango River. As three lines of railroad cen- 
tre there, it will be easy of access from all directions. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—FEast of the Blue Ridge and in the state of North 
Carolina, there are fifty-five or sixty thousand attendants 
upon the Baptist Sunday-schools, among the white 
population, and there is also a large membership com- 
posed of the children of colored peeple. During the 
past year, acccording to the recently published minutes 
of the North Carolina Baptist Sunday-school conven- 
tion, about twenty-five hundred from these schools have 
joined the Baptist churches of the state. 


—Every Friday afternoon, at four o’clock, the Super- 
intendents and Teachers’ Union Bible-class meets in 
the parlor above the reading-room of the Maryland Sun- 
day-school Union at Baltimore. It has a regular atten™ 
dance of several hundred ladies and gentlemen who 
teach in the Sunday-schools of the city. Those teachers 
who wish, are also permitted to use the reading-room of 
the Union, which is furnished with a good library, and 
with some two hundred Sunday-school and other reli- 
gious periodicals. 

—In the welfare of each Sunday-school scholar, his 
parents and his Sunday-school teacher have a kind of 
joint-stock interest, said Mr. Benjamin Clarke, at a recent 
meeting of the London Sunday-school Union. Their 
mutual interest should make them mutually helpful, 
there being on each side the fullest sympathy with the 
other side of the child’s training. Indeed, the speaker 
said, unless the teacher can get the scholar’s parents 
concerned equally with himself for the scholar’s salva- 
tion, the help of the Sunday-school’s most efficient ally 
is not secured. To this end, the teacher must visit the 
parents, become acquainted with them, show a week-day 
interest in their children. And if a particular child 
is mischievous or unruly in school, it is not the teach- 
er’s wisest course to be incessantly complaining of the 
fact to the parents. Mr. Clarke knew, he said, of 
teachers whose first visit was to complain of Tom’s or 
George’s conduct on the previous Sunday. Of course 
the father at once became angry, and the mother’s heart 
went out toward her boy, thus abused by a stranger. 
Better is the twenty-first than the first visit as a time for 
making any complaint, and it will probably be much 
quicker heeded than if the whole preceding twenty 
visits had been filled with complainings. 


PERSONAL. 


—Now that Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey have returned 
home, a movement has been set on foot in England to 
make some public testimonial of the value in which 
their work is held there. It is proposed that the testimo- 
nial shall be utilitarian rather than ornamental, and 
that it shall consist of a library for Mr. Moody’s semina- 
ries at Northfield, Massachusetts, and one for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Mr. Sankey’s 
home, Newcastle, Pennsylvania. 


—In recognition of nearly forty years’ faithful servicein 
the cause of Sunday-schools, the committee of the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union held a special meeting, on the 
last day of July, for the purpose of presenting a testimo- 
nial to Mr. Fountain J. Hartley, the senior secretary. 
The address, which was engrossed on vellum, made 
special mention of Mr. Hartley’s long and varied labors 
in behalf of the Union, both in England and in his visit 
to the United States in 1873. Accompanying the 
address was a valuable silver tea and coffee service. 


—Among royal adherents to the principle of total 
abstinence, is the King of the Maoris, now, or very 
recently, on a visit to England. Some time ago, the 
king, who, before, was somewhat intemperate, was induced 
to take the pledge; and Mr. Dawson Burns is authority 
for the statement that the king has stood fast to his tem- 
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perance vow, in spite of all temptation, since his arrival 
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in England, reports to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Additional evi- 
dence of this is given in the fact that the 
king was, a week or two ago, received as 
member of the Good Templar organization. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given cach week, The 
regular edition this week for eubscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the gub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discownts of frem 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 

















Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a Valuable 
Nerve Tonic. Dr. C. C. Olmstead, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., says: “I have used it in my prac- 
tice ten years, and consider it a valuable 
nerve tonic.” 
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VASSAR COLLEGE 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A fall college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
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Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific col- 
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pretade Sts sate we kept bac 
n. Cond itioned Collere _ 
class tutored. Young men whose ear 
been neglected instracted | privately. 
Studenta fitted at Media Academy are now in Har- 
vard, ee Princetee, niversity of Pennsylvania, 
ette, Haverford, University of Virgin 
embia, Ry Stevens Institute 
Tat faz a Boston Polytechnic Schools. 
Beds has a Phys’ cal and a Chemical 
ympasium, an ball field. 
Fifteen hundred volumes added to i Library tn 1883. 
ae See io 1883. A Gradua Class in 
_, every year. Twelve Stu- 


1883. 
‘or Mette has few parallels. 





Ch: 
a ee bi sitite tive snle intozicatt Th aa 
For New Illustrated edia jemy 
address the Principal and Proprietor, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIOGE, A.B. and A.M., 
(Warvard College,) MEDIA, PA. 





BO 
MISS CHISHOLW'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 








ni ee Sixty-fifth st., New York. 
WILL PEN MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th. 
Boys class separate. Circulars on application. 


TE EESOUE I Sion 
Sara 
gk ge 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINA 





“FEMALE SEMINARY 


OXFORD, OHIO. 

On m {he Mt, Holyoke Pisa. The thirtieth an ual session 

—— Sept. 3, 1684. Board apd tuition, $170.00. +4 
catalogues apply to Miss HeL=mw Peazopy, Princt 


Morgan Park Military leaden 


Mor Park, Cook Co. 


ae jropera ery Be School for Beys. 
Miss E. ELIZABETH DANA 


Re-opens the Seminary at Morristown, N: 
September 17th. Resident native Fre 
‘Art teacher G. Ht. MeGora “ALN. A. Board, and tur 
r and tu 
French $500 per 


tion in English and annum. Cir- 
culars on application. 
Wells 5 College for bie A 

FULL COLTROIATE ‘Course of stud “su 
facilities for ge and nd AST. 
for beaut, thfulness, Tgeation 8 begins Sep- 


pions ip a » Bee send DD. President. 
EST JERSEY ACADEMY, Bridgeton, 


and lish De; ents. big ed 


arstion for college. Commercial 
correspond: & spe- 
ndidates for the Christian ministry i invited 
ovated. 





A first-class 





perior 





rapid calculation and business 

cialty. Ca 

to correspond, Academy entirely ren Exce 
lent Single beds. Good boating and beautiful 
grounds; 16 acres. S terms to cle wi For 
Circulars and terms address Caleb iilen, A. (Eng.). 


OGONT Z School for Young Ladies. 


The thirty: : ~y Pk of at Oeamte 
Chestnut St. Sc. Gecpiuar 7 th 
tf Cooke’s gent near Philade hia, 
will commence September th. 
Pri nagale~new © } ab and PRLAYE.. 
ETT and Lay stag 


Address ne 2 nm ontgomery Co. 
telegrams to York Opens North Penna. are Rk 


Harry Hillman Academy, 


at Wilkes-Barre Aestomy, 
One of the best schools in the cou 
memorial building a in the fal fall. ht = 
enced and permanent teachers. be _ tted 
into Yale, Harvard, Princeton, —, 
Amherst.’ First-class board in private viftes er 
strict su deme og Tuition and board, .00 a year. 
‘Address Edwin L. Scott, A.M. Prin, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
EAST GREENWICH ACA aro. 
hy ~ » R. I. 
Comsiote p. & in Lite re,M rt, with 
ass Commercial College.” Attention ‘given — 

















first-c 
inaentried Sciences, preparing 

Technology, etc.; influence homelike ‘and religious. 
Moderate in expenses; easy of access; located on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, on Stoni n line of travel from a 
York, and one and or f miles ride from 
Fall term begins ret Winter term, Dec. 2 Send 
for catal FERNALD, A.M., Principal. 


Pennsylvania State College. 22° 23 
nominational. Located in one of the most beautiful 
and healthful spots in the Allegheny NERS, No ma- 
laria. No omeratinns surroundings. 
Fifty Free Scholarsh _— Board and iter expenses 
very low. Courses of study : General Science, Agricul- 
ture, yg and Physics, Civil Engineering, Me- 
chanic Arts. ial Two Years’ Course for Ladies. 
Preparatory Department Fall term opens Sept. 
10, 1 For catalogu: or RTOW, ne information, 
address, GEO. W. ATHER L.D., President, 
State College P. O., Cente Oo., > Oo., Penna. 


FRIENDS — 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
For both sexes, begins its Sixty-fifth year Sept. 3d. 
Its pupils are from 18 States of the Union. Special 
attention is called to recent improvements. Address 


AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M. 


CHAMPION Y CITY Y COLLEGES 
+> CONSOLIDATE 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Williss College of Short-Hand, 
F. W. WILLISS, Principal. 


“ Students Paradise.’’ Conducted by Business Men. 
* Graduates are experts.’’ Both sexes. No Vacation. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


Springfield, 2 
ANDOVER | |. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
John P. 1 ver, Relations of Christt- 
a... to the Secular Sciences rt C. Smyth, Church 
Ht ; William J. Tucke iN mt neha ated ‘oric and Pas- 

















toral Bo. -Re. Phe; perier Be iblical History 
| ag “momen elpat eee Churchill, Elocw- 
fin Ma . Bibtical e Harri, Sys heotkay 7 ch eo: F. Edward ¥. 

ne e oore, wo 
and ~ 2 neat ‘Freak he Woodruff, New 
Testament Grek ECTU RERS: A.M, Fairbairn, Com 

rative History of the @ hiliaenes Theodore W. 
De ht, Relation of Christianity to J 


ionalism ; Bamnuel W, 
‘erm begins iBept. ll. For 
Catal e or other information, apply te 

GBERT. ¢ C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 


STAMMERING CURED. 
“RESULTS PERMANENT.” 


MR. E. 8. JOHNSTON, 

1083 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, 
Who stammered badly for thirty years, has y 
cured himself and many others, who spent years of 
unavailing effurts with professors and doctors Call 
and see their certificates. 


BEST TEACHERS, .27veucics, 
eee 


Schoe! reer Tented and sold. 
ne oon Meperial, etc. 
A ios tah he, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL N.Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BY AREY. hee 2. Se elviK 8 ey 


Pesfumbers mised, oY ed for Military ry. Uneettace. 

Be ob Warton, Principal 

f D at State 

K DER GARTRERS crane a x te 

Rare Ls ie peed offered” Send for circu 

irises Sree ‘ 
ree 

W. PAIRES, D.D., Principal. 

Ww" 4 pant INGHAM, ACADEMY. 0 

oun 


Men for 
wry mn GO i seoMTEL, 


College or ness. 
A. M., Principal, Colora, Ceci] Co., Mary 
Miss NOTT’S iy nana French “rail y and 
Day School for Young Ladies, 33 
Wall Street, New Haven,Conn. The 12th year begins 
, Sept. t. 23, Circulars sent on application. 


The Riverside School, {"nitcs Wrox Boston, 
A Home School of excellent advan for Girls of 
all ages. Miss DELIA T. SMITH, rincipal. 


gee” Secure mite Saving spring 
ne Penmans uring spring, 
summer and fall isat the Spencerian 

ieee temas oO. emer ulars free 


ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
ar Pain’ Moawes sa¢ Ly — SG 
Rome: ¥. rature and La 

E. accommodations for 500 lady stu ents 
begins Sept. i a 
~} Address E. TOURJ Director. 
Calendat fre SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 
Wie PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY, _ 
Lg year commences Se 
oo School for boys and young men. 
AL ry St AGES. 
forts Lg a Christia Locality beautiful. 
sanitary appelmtmaentn. Social and literary 
advantages of a city, without its vices, Special 
attention to » manners, and morals. Pupils thor- 
oughly fitted for A for any College or Departmeut of —_ 
For ogues containing testimonials 
guts ats of bulidings, ‘address 1 F. W. HASTINGS, Ph.D Db. 
3929 Locust St., Philadelphia. 

















7's Pe 




















‘oll 
\mira Female College ! ,,A,Colleze of the 
signed for such a limited number that students may 
receive the personal attention, and enjoy the pleas- 
ant associations of a model Christian Home. It has a 
superior Colle 4, bee of Study, also Eclectic 
1 arato ry emg 8 by = ex- 
pn ~ ad ntages in Music and Art. T Cog 
bu Iding has been recently en ——_ and ated — 
all modern eyeye including water, gas,steam- 
heating and a la’ Se Eievater, Address 
Rev. A. W. CowLEs, es., Elmira, N. Y. 


ACADEMY OF THE PROT. EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Locust and Juniper Sts. A.D. 1785. 
One-hundredth year begins September 18, 1884. 


Prepares for the most Advanced Colleges, 
Scientific Schools, and for Business. A Lower 
School for little boys. 


Applications received at the Academy from Sept. 8, 
between 10 and 1 o’clock. 


JAMES W. ROBINS, D.0., Head Master. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

One hour from New York on the Penna. R. R. 
Year begins (examination for admission) Sept. 18, 1884. 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR BEST (CLASSICAL) 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS; Ist, 3400 

($100 CASH); 2d, $350 ($50 CASH). 
Seventeen Professors; no Tutors. Classical 
course full and thorough. Increased facilities 
fer the study of French and German, with a 
view to practical use. Laboratory work for all stu- 
dents in Chemistry. Ne peg oy he Amroncenicns Ob- 
servatory for students’ use. ogical Cabinet. 

Ample Provision for Electives, junior and 
Senior years, in Natural Science, History, etc. 

The Scientific Department is the New Jersey 
State College. Constant field-practice in tly om a 
Full course in Draughting. Be Aim of the Sk. 
lege—THOROUG ~ 33 IN ALL WO 
Best facilities and personal attention for every aoe 
For fail indormnaticn. eadrece Sunveiaey Rutgers College, 
MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph. D., | LL. D., President. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


710 a Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
END FOR CATALOGU aUK. OS 








PE BET’ W READY.-S. § uarter 

Lous $s Theormediate S'S Guargriy joa ‘ a 
eac! 

QUARTERLY. Verily, 16c. a year. “Teachers’ Bd. of of 


Third Quarter. uarterly, 40c.a year. Pub. 
by W. A. WILDE & CO.. % Brom leld Street, Boston, 


“OXFORD” 
Treachers’ Bibles. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
Traps for the Young. 2%,ANauo** 


John B.Gough: “ It will prove a most Nateeahet help 
toall who exercise any on “~7 the youth of our 
land, whether parents, gu r teachers, by fur- 
nishing them with these reliable and undeniable facts 
in reference to the snares set for the feet of Te un- 
wary.” A very ry book for teachers. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, 


Havergal Forget- Me-Nots. 
Golectione from the ane of FRANCES RIDLEY 


AL, for each morning and evening of a 
month. Printed in an ee memes: 9 




















48mo. cloth, blue and gol aime 25 cents 
ag pupal on recelpt of price. 
DUTT Publishers, 


Bf “West Zsa tees ‘New York “Sire 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sanday-schoo!l Supplies. 
Se eeoctmens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


122 Chestaut Street, Funai. 
0 Bibie House, New York. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 


Make purchases of all kinds of books for per- 
sous not able to visit the city for themselves. 
Correspondence invited. 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 

















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








































































BATH OF BEAUTY. 


NFA NE TR, . and BIRTH IHUMORS, Milk- 








Crust, Seailed Tlead, Eczemas, and every form of | 
Itching, Sex aly and Pimply Affections of the Skin and | 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 
cleansing, purifying, and beautifying properties of the 
Cuticura Soap. Absolutely Pure. An exquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower | 
odors and soothing balsams. For Rough, Chap ped, | | 

11 Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is 
ui ely superior to all other soaps. Sold e worywhere. 
Price, 25 ce nts. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston, | 
Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 


FOOD. 


WARREN'S Frour’ 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 
The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
known. The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for } 





| 
Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in | 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. | 
Makes the most palatable bread. Its value as a food | 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in | 
our Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent 
to any address, and shows the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 
PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cxicaco, 
SOLK MANUFACTURERS. 
aa One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town.“@ | 
——= — No Waste. | 
Try : Sg No Trouble. | 
BS Always Ready. | 
LD A GOOD 
SSS EELS SALAD 
p-0-0-0-0-O-9OS-5S55-0-5-5-6)| ASSURED. 
Rich, 
Wholesome, 


Nutritious. 


The most delicious | 
and the most 


etc., ever sold. 


E. R. Durkee & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


“3 OHNSTON’S ‘FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. | 
PLUM PUDDING 

ATNMORE’ s asyeo! 

THE ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 
Mass , offer special inducements for tea chestorders. 


MILES’ BAKING POWDE Will raise the world 


—gift with each can. 














we BEST THING KNOWN Fs 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLENE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

®iways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and ae 4 Sousnante of gsm Your 
Grocer een have it on e. k him for it 
D.S. WIL BERGER, Prop., 233 N. oa ‘St., Phila., Pa 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., BOBPINS: ELECTRIC 

. Fo 
Street, Philadelphia, offer to giv e $2 RM 
class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular. Mention this paper. 








The Missouri Steam Washer * tbe only perfect 


washin ee 
made. JOHNSTON BROS., Gen’l Age ate for Uv. 
Office and Factory, 300 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mio: 
N, W. Cor. Third and. Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





JOHN WANAMAKER'S. 





Store News. 


It is a hard time for mer- 
chants, especially for manu- 
facturers; and by a hard 
time we mean a time when 
they are losing money rather 
than making. This is the 
general fact. Amerchant who 
bought his goods six months 
ago is sure to be losing now; 
a manufacturer who is at 
work on stuff that is already 
too plenty is worse off than 
the merchant. Such is the 
condition of most merchants 
and manufacturers now for 
a few months. 

Wholesale merchants and 
manufacturers, both, are 
holding great quantities of 
almost everything in trade; 
holding—not for better prices 
—for buyers. Buyers are 
scarce, because merchants 
have got already more than 
they can sell. ‘There is gen- 
eral stagnation. 

But this very condition of 
things affords a signal oppor- 
tunity for a merchant who is 
not burdened with goods 
and has the requisite outlet. 
He can buy any quantity of 
the most desirable merchan- 
dise, undersell the retail 
market, and still make a 
profit. This is our condition 
exactly. 

We sell in a year more 
than four times the quantity 
of goods we now have in 
stock; and our sales are 
going to be more, not less; 
because we adapt our buying 
and selling to the times we 
are in. We spoke of mak- 
ing a profit on these low 
prices. Not always. We 
are not smart enough to 
judge correctly beforehand 
always. When we miss the 
best thing, we try the next- 
best. When we find we 
have bought on a_ falling 
market, we hasten to sell at 
a loss, instead of waiting 
after the ancient fashion ; but 
the outgoing tide of trade 
here carries the wrecks off 
so quickly that we do not 
stop to grieve over losses. 
Time is emphatically money 
where events develop so fast. 

What is the result, that we 
ask you to read of our prob- 
lems and tactics? Why, the 
result is that here is a differ- 
ent condition of things from 
what you expect of the gene- 
ral dulness. It is said to be 
dull; no trade. It isn’t dull 
here, not even in ray. of 
avery hardsummer. Every- 
bedy is holding his or her 


money.a little more firmly ; 
everybody is a little more 
cautious in paying it out. 
That is all in our favor, The 
harder the time and the more 
cautious people become, the 
more readily they go to a 
place where advantage tum- 
bles to their side of the bar- 
gain with the solidest guar- 
antee (money back if they 
want) on the top of it. 
Weare not old enough yet 
to be quite sure of the fact; 
but it looks as if hard times 
were actually good for us 
here, as if people might need 
the stimulus of fear to bring 
out the fullness of their esti- 
mate of what we are steadily 
doing in good times and bad. 

The store is full of mer- 
chandise; and the prices are 
what our view of the oppor- 
tunity makes them. It is not 
a time for the quickest things 
of fashion. It is a time for 
getting almost all the sub. 
stantial staple things to wear 
and keep house with, It is 
a time to make money by 
spending it. It is a time for 
caution ; but the caution is to 
be shown in choosing what 
you buy, and the bargain 
you make. And surely when 
the bottom appears to be 
reached in goods, and the 
top of the purchasing power 
in money, and people are 
trying to be watchful and 
wise—that is our time to 
advertise, to tell as nearly as 
we can what is going on here. 


JoHN WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets and 
City-hall square, 
HILADELPHIA. 





Wanted 


Every one to know that we 








AllPhys'ci'ns 
recom mene 


no other. Send for circular. 
FERRIS BROS. ee- 
81 White St., N.Y 


BRIGG’S TRANSFER PAPERS. 


New liustrated Catalogue, showing 500 designs for 
meee, Se ental and Art Needlework, sent on re- 
ceipt of Fc. £. QU UINBY, 1) Buclid Ave., Clevel’d, O 

Ten full working patterns 
Stam ing Patterns. for Kensington and other 
embroidery sent for 60 cents. "ATTEN PUB- 
LISHING CO., 38 West Fourteenth St., New York. 

EE aivertisement of Chieage Corset Com- 

pany, Chicago, Ill., in next week's issue. 


“NONPAREIL’ SEN. The) 








*VELVETEEN. The most fashion. 
abledress material. Elegant,serviceable, inexpensive- 


See last week s paper o “Stampin ” ee rtise. 
ment of ‘i. EK. PARKER, Lynn, 


SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit pe Pm ~Manu- 
factured by Edwin C, Burt & Co., New York. 


SOLAR, TIPSHOE, Get the genuine for your boys, 
th trade-mark and John Mundell & Co. on sole, 


al 


ap i 


| as x 
‘ADVANTAGES 


oT BURN THE 4, 
90 N°’ petacHaBLe “NO.. 
WALNUT HANDLE 
DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST "°° 8% CHEAP. 


THREE IRONS 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 


FOR SAL BY THE 


‘HARDWARE. TRADE: 
THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Durac'sle,Lle- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 

60 C ges of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 

for Jilus. Cata 

STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR - 

No, 3 Sixth St., Pittsburch. 










Established 1858. 
KEYSTONE Steam Siate& SoapstoneWorks 


SUNTE MANTELS 


Of the —. and neg ——— Sartene. and all other Slare 
Soapst 4 or made to order. 
JOSEPH s. 6. MILLER. % 4 BRO. Mi: Manufacturers 


rectory: 1a & & 1218 Spring Garden Stree Ph adet elphie. 
Diuatrated Catalonea and Price-L 





carpets which we are now clos- 


and hear prices, be convinced | 
that we are offering great bar- 
gains. 

J. & J. DOBSON, 


Manufacturers, 
809, 811 and 813 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 





get. Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 

Waste’’ Kmbroidery—sold»at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 


stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 


} 469 9 BRoaDWway, NEw York. 


| New | NEW BOOK. | Cray 
ves nstructions. 
Stitches | aver 100 a silchee, Price Patchwork | 


NEW BOOK 
STAMPING PATTERNS, sam 
0 desi, Sor faney work, an 
pn. thot will not rub, 25 cents. Bath books by 
' ,cents. TT, E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


a of 6 alpha- | 


have selected a large variety of | 
patterns out of our stock of 
Wilton, Velvet, Body Brussels, | 
Tapestry Brussels and Ingrain | 


ing out to make more room for | 
our newer designs. Experienced | 


retail carpet buyers will, if they | 
see the styles, examine qualities 


from one to three yards long, Send 40 cents in | 


inatractone for | 


"HEAT YOUR HOU 


NARM Alp 


FURNACES 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTIL 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUST 


TURED € 


FULLER WARREN poy 


IN 


R ‘ 


LATION 
GAS? 


=10) A nO) 


> HALLETT. NE 


a W. H. Harrison & Bro 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 











ORN STOVES and RANGES, 
Ae WESTMINSTER BASE » tet, are the best. 


RID GWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. _ 


| ranie’es pong 
| Sweet and 
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TRY THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 


“Hue Odvancement 6 te Horld he Howad, of Ciniliaatio 
ve — deunds 
oe a 














on miter 


fag. eae qusjle ; ir willingness fo Lear, 
the Mone Woman iiaies the 


' q 
mire 





duction, of new the tru. of News Ways 
weoktwur things, Should be condemned as tot beng Inemes of. doeuey 
Husbands ask your Wives, AND NOW IF NOT SET IN YOUR OLD WAYS 
Wives coax your Husbands, 


be sure to try The Frank Siddalls Soap for Toilet—Bath— 


Shaving—try it for Washing Dishes—for House-cleaning—for 
Scrubbing—and be sure to try 


Sisters persuade your Brothers, 
Brothers tell your Sisters, 


to try the Frank Siddalls Soap. 





The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Cloithés. 


Every subscriber to this paper is specially interested in reading the whole of 
this page, each line is important to every Man Woman and Child or it would not be 
published but would be omitted, and so reduce the cost of the Advertisement 


and Remember there is nothing Stated Here But The Simple Truth 
aumm== FOR LADIES TO READ ses | eee FOR MEN TO READ oe 
To the Siiieieecus tod bar yey pth tonthens nae and her Lady 


Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of every 
Lady of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers great advantages. 
Among the Housekeepers of New Eng 











ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 


The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, the Jeweler, 
the Printer, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel, the Stable, 
the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the The Frank Siddalls Soap, 


——FOR SHAVINC=— 


d (where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial) 
it has gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article than to 
be able to say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 

——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE— 
JUST THINE! No Scald 


or Boiling! No Smell on Wash-d: 
Clothes Clean aaa Heauts White, and as Sweet as 
No Rough, Ked Hands! 





ay! 

if never worn! 

thes remain White even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to Injure even the Finest Laces! 


Where water or fuel Is scarce, remember that with The Frank 


Siddalls Soap 
uch less fuel, is necessary and afew buckets of water is enough for a large wash 
K! Flannels and Blankets as Soft as when New! 


The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actuall 
A girl of 12 or 13 can oaY do a large wash 











htened! 


even being ti 
And best of 


the wash done in aoe thee half the wound tint 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing Dishes :— it is the only Soap that leaves the 
dis\)-rag Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upon to remove the Smell 
of Fish, Onions, etc., from Forks and Dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag, dont 
blame your servants; i is not their fault ; for you have given them soap made of rancid grease, 
and the result is a foul dish-rag; use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of Pure Beef Suet, 
and you will have a clean sweet smelling cloth. So here is the Housekeeper’s choice: 
Common Soap anda foul dish-rag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 


——FOR HOUSE-CLEANINC=—— 
This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike Housekeeper. 
Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for washing Paints, Windows and Mirrors, 
Wine-glasses, Goblets, and all Glass Vessels; ordinary Soap, as is well known, ts not fit for 
washing glass, while The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose and does 
away with the Use of Ammonia. 
Uso it for watts 


Marble Door Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, etc. 
ts the nicest thing for Marble thai can be imagined. 


For washing Bed Clothes, and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases, and for washing Utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse an 
purify without scalding or bo: 


iling a single article. i 
——=FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES=—— 
Babies will not suffer with Prickly Heat, or be trouble with sores of any kind, when 
nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so Pure and Mild. 
Dont use Soda for washing Nursing Bottles or Gum Tubes don? even scald them :—wash 
them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean, 


——FOR THE SCHOOL TEACHER 
It is the best thing for washi 
grease; the Soap does not even 
worthless can be restored 





blackboards and schoo! slates, leaving them free from 
ave to be rinsed off. Blackboards 


that are considered 
with The Frank Siddalis Soap. 


Although it seems strange to use for 


Toilet, Shaving, &c. the same kind of Soap 
that is r led for kitchen use, 


Its heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority 
is almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender 


the skin, or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 

IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE—— 
It washes freel 

The Frank Siddall 


in hard water, and be sure to remember, where water is scarce, that 













s Way of Washing only takes a few buckets of water for a large wash. 
——FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc. 

It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Galls, Scratches, etc., it is ¢ le. No Stable is complete 
without it. For Harness it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the 
leather and rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars and Car Windows, 
cleaning the running-gear and bodies of fine carriages, é¢ is without a rival ; by its use Paint and 
Varnish willlast much longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal 

The Frank Siddalls Soa 


is elegant for washing Printing Ink from the hands, and from | 
Printers’ Rollers, Type Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine, and safer, as 
shocking accidents 


y fire often occur from Benzine; and Parents whose children use 
Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. Type and Rollers washed with The Frank 
Siddalis Soap are in splendid condition for imme 


te use, and will take the ink readily. 
ema SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS === 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient its importance is becoming 
more and more- widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding Imported Castile 
and similar soaps for use in the Sick-room, the Nursery and the Hospital. 
—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS— 
in place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Svap should be kept pressed between 
the nail and tender flesh—one will prove its superiority over cotton-wool. 
——AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT—— 

For washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns ; for washing 
Chafed Places on Infants and Adults ; for use by persons suffering with Tetter, Ringworm, 
Salt Rheum, Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with Scaly 
Incrustations, it is without any of the injurious effects so often experienced when other soap 
is used; while for washing the Invalid it is a most valuable aid to the Physician, by 
the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would otherwise 
tend to counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be 
accomplished by any other soap. 





“#0 ee * i. 


Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice with 
, The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 


Use tt for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by watking or wearing tigh? shoes. 
Always leave plenty of the lather on—don?i rinse the lather off- 


Gt 
For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 








still sensible people know that the world 
moves, and will be glad to try The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
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Offices of the Frank Siddalls Soap, 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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If not set in your ways 
try The Frank Siddals Way 


of Washing Clothes. 
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A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter 
Ee in the 


And now let every Man and Woman set aside prejudice 
and try The Frank Siddalls Soap. 











































but will NOT be sent if the promises are NOT made. 
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willapprocmell it is due entire 
aE eee with you. It is the Lge} 
and The Frank Siddalls Soap 


ry it for washing your Eye 


FOR THEY 
agg, ELOUSE] — sng dont yropose to ator tnings 


3 and to their 


25m 
How a Lady can get the Soap to Try $ < $33 
At Places where itis Not Sold at the Stores: - a Ss7 
Send the retail price 10 cents in money or postage stamps. 28 < £22 
Say she saw the advertisement in the “ §, §. Times” Ze Pp! oes 
Only send for one cake and make these 2 promises: Bos 2 653 
Promise No. 1—That the Soap shall be used the first 2-8 s* re 
wash-day after receiving it,and that every 2.3 ow Stee 
bit of the family wush shail be done withit.§@ 233 9a <ee 
Promise No. 2—That the person sending will personally see 253 a RSES 
that the printed directions for using the | Ss gf- 5 
Soap shall be exactly followed. e53 at eASS 
By return mall a regular 10-cent cake of Soap £23 <a s% Ee 
will be sent, postage prepaid; Hea a 28 is 
it will be packed in a neat iron box to make it carry safely, Exa a a 
and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on :— 228 2 g ri g 
All this is done for 10 cents - 28 a g233 
because it is believed to be a cheaper way to introduce it 83s e- es 
than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores 523 ¥ $227 
If your letter gets no attention, it will be 3 ae Sge3 
because you have NOT made the promises, 3a w = 38. 
or because you have sent for more than one cake. £3 ra) $38 
Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. ss it sce 
A Cake will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of a Grocer, ss * 
the Wife of a Minister or the Wife ofa an S ° 828 
if the above TWO promises are made, Zz “ao 
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hat other soa 
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ter than Shampooing } sags Ad the use 


DONT BE A CLAM Ry 


Clams are not @ proper model for human beings to copy after for they open their shells to take 
in their accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along 
ARE CLAMS 


for L ouet 


penetrate their shells that were 





A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 

A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after :—is not a good thing for a Grocer to copy after :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed b 
é ; Worker and a Hay Fork 

A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will buy the kind of goods his customers call for 
A en MAN always wants to try the Soap he sees highly recommended for Toilet, Bath and Shaving. 
Of course a woman expected to ev new that is offered her; i 

BOF ae retain rf py ayers er; but when the most reliable papers in the United States emphatically 
trial strictly as directed. Intelligent women are adopting The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clot 
beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways :—§Q DONT BE A CLAM 


y leading newspapers 


Soap, there is certainly no excuse for not giving it one square, honest 
es, and those who have done so are already 





SPECIAL PREMIUM To THE WIVES oF GROCERS 


A most Magnificent Premium can be had by the Wife of every Grocer in the United States. 


The Premium Is a very handsome Velvet Plush Case, containing 6 
beautiful Heavy Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured 
specially for this purpose, and guaranteed to be the finest quality made. 


The Premium is given to the Wifo of a Grocer even if her husband does not sell The Frank Siddalls Soap 


It will be sent after she has made a Thorough Trial of the Soap, and enough Soap to 
make the trial will be sent Free of Charge. 


The fe | of a Grocer who desires to get this Valuable Premium MUST FIRST 


try a cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap on the whole of the r lar famil: ash 
strictl the very easy directions, and then send word by mail’ to the office in 
d to 


Phi 1 , Sopentien with business card or printed advertisement of some 


show that hi usband is a . i i 
= Se gveaee. grocer, or send a bill for groceries bought of some 


If you sell the So nak — 
If not, a enke wilh be Pwrer4 by mail, FREE OF CHARGE, the eteatioes aro made, 
The Premium is NOT sent until AFTER a thorough trial of 
The Frank Siddalis Soap .has been made, and no letters from any one 
asking for information about the Premium will be answered 
until AFTER the Soap has been used. 



















How to tell a Person of Refinement 
A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a New, 
Easy, Clean Way of Washing Clothes, in place of the old, hard 
sloppy way. 
How to tell a Person of Intelllgence 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 
standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 


How to tell a Person of Honor 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
buy the Soap and not follow the directions so strongly urged. 


How to tell Sensible Persons 
Sensible Persons will not get mad when new and improved 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their 
attention has been directed to better methods, 
And now dont get the old wash-boller mended, 
but next wash-day give one honest trial to 
The Frank Siddalis Way of Washing Clothes. 


Only One Cake must be sent for, 
t after ng it, dealers will buy it 
frome thei eee Accel ad 
to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct frum the Factory. 


You must NOT send for more than one cake: 























It is guaranteed that 
The Frank Siddalls Soap 


is now sold by 





Wholesale Grocers in 
every city in the 
United States 


If the store you deal 









with does not keep it 





try elsewhere. 
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Occasionally letters are received from persons wanting 
agencies to sell The Frank Siddalis Soap; also letters from 
ladies who, although not wives of grocers, would like to get 
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The Guarantee of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
that no fraudulent advertisements pee 
are admitted in this paper 
should be sufficient to induce a trial 
of The Frank Siddalis Seap 
by every man, woman, and child whe uses soap. 
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OF THE GoLonan DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





Pee en cc ne ec ee ea a i ee 
ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, 8B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev.J.A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
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MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Fines Grade of Church Bells, 
— xperience. Lar ya Pas. Trade. 
ue ma 


eae 
ILI NTON H.M 





WENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


‘avorably known’ to the public since 
1826, Church, Chapel, School, t ire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peale 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


sepaiuce those celebrated Bells 
ee a agg es, Tower 
&c.. ee and cate 

logties oo nt fs & 
. MCSHANE a Go. “Baltimore, Ma. 


— Bell Foundry. 


er Crperens Tin for Churches, 
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ARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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i indi ubscribers delighted. BRAD 
ARMENSON & C0., Phila, Pa, 


EVERYWHERE ‘to sell 


wi HEEL and TOE complete in 2 
inet It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
pewt for which there is always aready market. Send 

lar and terms to the Twembly Kuitting 
Hoskins Os.» ond sone Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLAINE & ‘Tee 


AN, 


ve by . W. Kwox. 

Authorized, Tapartial ae kine Best 

600 $1.5 yh mecwes., res 
KD PUBLIOMING 6o.. Hartford, Co 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Bates Benefit Association, Limited to Members 
of Evangelical aay oa Insures from 


Only sixteen assessments in four years, 
@ENTS WANTED. I. tboral . Commission. 
for circulars to ©, J, SPEN LEY, Secretary, 
4 Bxchange Place, or P. O. Sax rest Boston, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements thal are t 


eel, COMPANY >| 


Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R, I. 





THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION 


AND 


STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


OPEN IN SEPTEMBER. 


Visitors are cordially invited to call on us and view our 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHS. 


_FOR LADIES.—Dress Cloths, Sacqueings, Cloakings. 
FOR GENTLEMEN.—Suitings, Trouserings, Overcoatings. 
FOR CHILDREN. Sacqueings, Plaid Suitings, Winter Coatings. 








Sealskin Cloths, 


| 

| Boys’ Cassimeres, 
| Jersey Cloths, 

| 

| 


Livery Cloths, 


Stochinettes, Corduroys, 
Astrachans, Billiard Cloths, 
Velveteens, Ulster Cloths. 


54 inch Ladies’ Clothe—75e. per yard. 








| 
| 
a | sax" ORDERS PER MAIL HAVE CAREFUL ATTENTION.“@a 
| 
| 
| 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & CO., 


CLOTHS RETAIL, 


Market and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL WRITING 


PENS FLUID 


Send for Complete Descriptive Price List. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Sooena Term begins Nov. 1, 1884. Lessons made more popular and shorter. Pre for the International 
Course. ial Course on methods of Practical Work. Annual eee 50 cents each, for schools of five or more. 
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5,300 Members Enrolled. “ene Sf Esa" WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St., Phila. 
| Established Enlarged and 
| Jouen,fumSoorYine ct | 4...i THE SHELDON. jsnproved ites 


| Ocean Grove, N. J. City by the Sea. 


+ Health and Pleasure Resort. 15¢ hours from New 
bon Siendoren 8 wwurds | York; 20 trains daily; 2 hours from Philadelphia, 10 


; minutes from Long Branch, Recommended by the most 
' penny om physicians, Ocean water and electric baths, 
Tron fire escapes. 


heat. Passenger elevator. 
Wonderrut towing artesian spring. High, dry land ; air 
filled with the mf ngled ozone from the pines and cold | 
breezes from thesea. phe men ainage. Nomalaria. No 
mosquitoes. Terms moderate aon all the year. Cir- 
culars. WELCOME E. SHELDON, yner and Manager. 
' wnat 
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KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalied in Tone, Touch, W ee. and Dura- 
bility. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 204 and 206 West 
Baltimore St.. Baltimore. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


‘ mPHE 1K MASON and HAM LIN oy n and Piano 


vew York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest. assortment of the best and chaneent organs. 


Hook & Hastings, iurch 9iss2 
PRI 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


jor te other whens in aceuracy and legibility. 

ual in speed, Learned in 1-3 the time. Price 
40 with manual. pages medal awarded by 

American Institate, N. Send for circulars. 


U. S. Stenograph ~~ St. Louis, Mo. 
Use Esterbrook’s Steel 1 Pens. 


— 























| eat | 
| BURPEE’S SEEDS aay Gate 

logue. W. ATLER BuKeKEe & Co., Philadelphia, 
ECONOMY i the GARDEN, The Best Gast, 

., SEEDSES: LDREER. TA Ceestent St-Pailn ——— 

“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST 


drt THRESHERS gas, 
a 
& Co., hy ringfield, O., are the manufae 


ae . py bok eye tt ‘oree Pumps and Iron Feree, 


FR BEST ROOFING) TN THF WORLD, address 
PENN ROOFING ® So. Second St., Phila., Pa, 

















pou agrrith tw 
See aad tact Ta eran 
fatty piecing Caries a Sa. Patentce. Pee oer 








Wie COCHRAN & NEW PORT, ST. PAUL, 
MINN., for information regarding investments. 


' SHE UNION TRUST CO., 


G11 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


SAVE ONE-HALF (te! cor of ACCIDENT 


ming a 
Member of the United States atunt Accident 


Association 3°20 and nd S22 BrRoapway, New York. 














AM STRONG AND WELL, and don’t need 

to be insured, Queer logic! W gt oe are sick or 
prekcen os n foo.gamre et sot Har aw . te time 

nsure—in e ve o artior onn. 
best and cheapest of sound com : 


% NET: ae 


gage on first-class Real — 
tim A 2 Ses\samas sand guara ced 

oO} 0an, nt 
to Pe 8 Satisf: waran 


‘action 
14 years ip business in this citys First of 
references. ‘Send for circular. Men sty Firat clam —% 


8.H.BAKER, Loan Ae*t.. Minneapolis, Minn 


> INVESTORS-< 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First ore age Real Es- 
tate Loans paid in New Yo solute Satis- 
faction GUARANTEED. Tet relate , consult 
Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, .wrence, 
Kan. Security Large. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet,with testimonials, — le forms,etc. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. +" F. Hart, Aner edd 
I. T. Warne. V. Pres.$ Auditor. EW W. Gill 


ORTGAGES 


Husted, Prest. John 1. Dunn, Secy. 
The tne Kanoas-Miesourl 


Loan & Trust Co. 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
4&2 CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-4 
Negotiates waty the ment desirable saan Se 


cured by first Trust Deed 
roved Farms in tern Kansas and W 





























FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


ye tye oes < NEVE Ue YE HAD 
Chee, .. have NEV 


Ba INTEREST 


it is 





have 
EARS PAST. 


Rev. WM_L. GAGE, D. D.. Hartf. Con 
M. E. GATES. PH.D, LL.D., President Rutgers © Col- 


= New newick, NS. 
De 4 ca MILNE. Pres't Geneseo Normal School, 


Hon. EM TOPLIPF menses N. EL 
Rev. JO RAY. 


Dr. Jno. *. BUCKLE, Myatt fia fo 
Import d Trade ork. 
ios Bank. St Se. Paul Mi ssc 


NINE 


Prest. Merchants’ Bank, 
REK&S.Pekots 








0 TREET is 
SEVILLE. - by A. 
Haig, (an in rtant 
~ new — imited 
number "im pres- 
sions.) “ Envy, atred 
; and Malice,” by Briton 
C Riviere, companion of 
» his “Sy mpathy. Pe 
ail) " — Home, by Mrs. 8. E. 
es Waller. “February,” ic Fell 
=» Dyke,’’) by W. F. Lender, “Tem- 
pest ina Tub,” by Edouard Fre 
ay wed new Engrav . Etehin: 
Photogravures and Colored Prints, bea 
ed and suitabie for Wedding Gifts. 
Mirrorsané artistic picture frames of our own 
designs. Window transparencies, bronzes. 
Large assortment of im ed Boudoir, Cabi- 
> o net and Card Frames. 
eros * Sole Agency of the Rogers’ Groups 
JAS. 8. EARLE & SON 
No. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelph 












bh 
T, B. Hagstoz & Co., S2i,2in Reine a speciaiey 


of DIAMONDS and precious stones. 
In orderi 











goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 





tiser by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





the publisher will refund to subesribers any money that they lose 


en’ of's party not in good standing be inadvertently in sertéd, 





_— 








